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Just Published 


Japanese Folk Stories 
and Fairy Tales 


By MARY F. NIXON-ROULET 
40 cents 


This is the latest issue of the well-known and popular 
series of Eclectic Readings, and is intended for supple- 
mentary reading in the fourth and fifth years. It is a col- 
lection of thirty-four popular stories from the mythology 
and folk-lore of Japan, few of which have ever before 
been told in English. They are here retold in a simple 
and pleasing manner, which is well adapted to interest 
children in the strange and unfamiliar fairy tales of the 
Land of the Rising Sun. A noteworthy feature of the 
book is that each story is illustrated by a full-page 
picture drawn by a Japanese artist, lending a peculiar 
charm to the volume, and distinguishing it as something 
new in school book literature. 
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States history. The price of Our Country’s Story is 65 cents, net, postpaid. 
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Destined to Set a New Standard 


FIANSON’S 
English Composition 


Simple, “Head | 
Practical, | | Shoulders | 
Progressive.” labove the Lot.’ 


We respectfully call your attention to the following features: 


A thoroughly satisfactory ar 4 
_Tangement 


Simple, practical and attractive 2 
matter 


| 
| 
2 A skillful combination of oral | > 
| 


Exercises that are remarkably 


and written work | 
various, interesting and helpful | 


Well chosen illustrations | 


“Well arranged a ‘Lively and 
and plainly | Instructive | 
written.’ | and Helpful.’’ 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


Silver, Burdett & Company's 
Guide Books to English 


By Charles B. Gilbert, formerly 
Superintendent of Schools, Roch- 


One | f She Book Two. 
ester, St. Paul, Newark, and Ada | 


324 PP. 45€. Van Stone Harris, Assistant Su- 385 pp. 60c. 
perintendent of Schools, Rochester..§ 


HAVE SET A NEW STANDARD IN THE 
TEACHING OF LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 


They are based on entirely new lines—embodying 
many original and practical ideas. 
- Consistently inductive throughout; all instruction 
is developed through the child's experience in obser- 
vation, organization and expression. 

Good literature is made the foundation for all 
grammatical rules and principles. 

They lead to a correct use of language, a command 
of grammar and an appreciation of literature. 
HIGHLY COMMENDED BY PROMINENT EDU- 


CATORS EVERYWHERE. ADOPTED IN MANY 
IMPORTANT CITIES ALL OVER THE COUNTRY. 


For further information, address 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Boston Chicago 


THE PRANG 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


For Supervisors of Drawing, Art Instruct- 
ors, Principals and Grade Teachers. 
CHICAGO, ILL. : 

Three Weeks, July 6th to July 25th. 
CEDAR RAPIDS; IOWA: 

Three Weeks, June 29th to July 17th. 
GLENWOOD, LAKE CAYUGA, N. Y.: 
Four Weeks, July 6th to July 3ist. 


All inquiries with reference to the Summer Schools will 
receive prompt attention. Circulars outlining the plan of the 
Schools and blanks-for Registration will be sent upon appli- 
cation. 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place, New York City 


WINSHIP 


9 , 
Teachers’ Agency 
At all seasons of the year we have calls for teachers. 
The demand is constant. 

We want teachers of all grades. 
Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W.F. JARVIS, A. F. PEASE, 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Hon. Henry Sasry, Jowa: The energetic 
teacher, whose soul is in her work, will look to the 
improvement of the school grounds without in- 
curring much expense to herself or to the district. 


Metvit Dewry: The public library forms one 
side of a grand trinity as a means of public ad- 
vancement; the library, the school, and the church. 
Its base, the public school; the church, with its 
moral teachings, and care for the spiritual man, 
forms one of the sides ; the public library forms the 
other, by its broad and general training of all 
classes and sects. 


Josern Ler, Boston: Why have playgrounds? 
Why? Why does a flower need the light? The 
child needs a playground -because his growth is 
through activity, through those specific forms of 
activity which his nature has prescribed, and be- 
cause, accordingly, he will never grow up—or he 
will grow up stunted and perverted—if he is de- 
nied those opportunities and objects to which his 
vital, instinctive; and formative activities relate. 


SamvueEL T. Durron, New York City: To be con- 
sistent and not violate our purpose to make the 
schools a good type of social life, wherein the in- 
dividual personality is the object of culture, we 
must permit nothing to come into the daily pro- 
gram which does not favor health and cheerful 
activity. There must be no undue strain or 
fatigue. Pupils must be asked to do only what 
they can do without fretting or worry. In short, 
the day, from beginning to end, must present a 
picture of well-ordered living and accomplishment. 
How clearly the teacher’s good sense and skill are 
reflected in the daily transactions of the school! 


SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE E. Gay, Haverhill, 
Mass.: The great truth about superintendents 
and teachers is the common truth that men differ 
little in their faults and weaknesses, they differ 
mostly in their excellencies. He who judges men 
by their faults is still in the kindergarten depart- 
ment of life. Every man, and every child for that 
matter, should be judged by his best. Our feet are 
on the earth, and we walk with a stoop. The time 
to take our measure is when we stand erect and lift 
our heads toward the stars. So far as possible, the 
superintendent should form his judgment of teach- 
ers from their best work in their favorite subject 
on their best day. To this general statement there 


are, of course, conditions and limitations, mostly 
moral. 


IDEALS CHANGING. 


BY PRESIDENT W. J. TUCKER, 
Dartmouth College. 


It is a good thing when people commence to 
think that an offence against morals is an offence 
against good taste. 

We are witnessing a change in ideals, for what 
were ideals to the generation of the seventies have 
now become conventional forms of activity. This 
has been called the commercial age, but it would 
be unjust to speak of the past generation as mere 
money loving. I take exception to the term, 
“commercialism.” What we should condemn is 
the spirit of greed, the results of which are appa- 
rent. The conclusion of some of the careers of the 
foremost of that generation no longer makes them 
attractive to young men. 


At present discontent is the prevailing character- 
istic of the very rich. This is a more serious criti- 
cism of present conditions than the restlessness of 
the poorer classes. One of the most encouraging 
facts in modern educational development is the 
tendency to look at the way in which things are 
done rather than at what is done. A good exam- 
ple of this is in the passion for reform. When the 
objects have been accomplished much of this pas- 
sion will pass away. 

The time may be nearer than we think when 
cities will be administered honestly. We are be- 
ginning as a people to develop the true artistic 
spirit instead of the commercial spirit. 

Corporations may be born. without souls, but 
they must acquire souls or we may complain. All 
mere accumulations of money are unsatisfactory, 
and wages can never be a sufficient reward of 
merit. Persons on low salaries take more satis- 
faction in their work than wage earners at high 
salaries. Because of their contact with the 
moneyed classes, high wages seems to be the aim 
of the wage earners. I seriously deprecate this 
constant comparison between capital and labor. 
The artisan is in a sense an artist, and may have 
the reward of an artist. 


We ought to make men and women better and 
happier; we are coming back to the old ideals. 
Everything in this country points to a larger de- 
gree of leisure, and what shall be done with this 
leisure depends in great measure upon the schools. 


In the past men were not lavish of gifts of per- 
sonal service, something which church and state 
have lacked sadly. Men are now giving them- 
selves. The example of Roosevelt, Taft, and 
Koot will influence all high-minded American 
youths. I can see nothing more attractive than 
fur a young man to give himself to some high 
personal ‘service, such as politics, the ministry, or 
even business. I am sure that these ideals wil! be- 
come the ideals of twenty years hence. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


BY ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 

The pioneer farmers of America had a double 
interest in life. First and foremost, they were 
pioneers, with all of the dangers and excitements 
of that pioneer life. Secondarily, they were 
farmers. It was hard, and rude, and unskilful, the 
farming in which they were engaged, but it gave 
them the necessities of life. When the first dull 
opposition of nature was overcome, when cabins 
had been built and woodlands cleared, and the 
plow had in some way done its first work, the soil 
showed itself responsive and fertile enough. For 
a time, at least, life was easier. But the zest of 
pioneering was gone, and the more adventurous 
of our people soon moved on to the West, where 
they might feel the thin edge of civilization still 
cutting its earliest way through raw nature and 
barbarism, and know that that keen edge was their 
own life and endeavor. The farmers who re- 
mained behind were now farmers only, and no 
longer pioneers. They saw the first rank fertility 
of the soil fall back into more moderate bounds. 
Their life became tame and binding. New wants 
arose with the rise of new social relations. A few 
in every community were able, by insight and en- 
ergy, to keep still in the forefront of things in that 
new age, but for many the occupation which made 
up the greater part of their life had become an un- 
promising, uninspiring, unenlightened servitude. 
In this jubilee to-day we are to recall the ways in 
which new zest has been brought into the de- 
pressed life of the American farmer, the ways in 
which his farm has been made part of a new fron- 
tier, and he has been made once more a pioneer. 

At first the improvement of our husbandry was 
the work of a few men, and these were men whose 
interest in farming was, in large part, a public in- 
terest. George Washington was one of the earli- 
est and one of the most influential of these. First 
in war and first in peace, he was also, it would 
seem, the first American farmer of his day. His 
outlook over the educational needs of the new na- 
tion included proposals for the establishment of 
boards of agriculture, a military academy, and a 
national university. Other statesmen with a care 
for agriculture, and other farmers who were states- 
men in their view, urged that practical provision 
be made for the collection and dissemination of 
agricultural information. In the opinion of these 
men, it was information that was chiefly needed— 
information regarding the experience and experi- 
ments of those who were already most advanced 
in the practice of agriculture. The new awaken- 
ing in European agriculture had great influence 
among the leaders of American agriculture at this 
time. 

It was while we were still under the Articles of 
Confederation that a beginning was made in the 
formation of agricultural societies. Pennsylvania 
and South Carolina had established such societies 
before the adoption of the Constitution. New 
York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut followed 
during Washington’s administration. The publi- 
cations of these societies had begun to appear be- 
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fore the close of the eighteenth century, and agri- 
cultural fairs came into being in the first decades 
of the nineteenth century. 


Historically it has been found extremely difficult 
to bring the subject of agriculture into any man- 
ageable pedagogic form. The fact that everybody 
in the country knows something about it is at first 
a hindrance rather than a help. It is difficult to 
treat the subject in such manner as to avoid, on 
the one hand, an excess of platitude, a repetition of 
what every one knows or thinks he knows, and on 
the other hand an excess of unutilized natural 
science, deeply interesting in itself, but hard to 
apply on the farm. Certain other subjects, of 
which education itself is one, share in this handicap. 
It is a difficulty met with in European schools of 
agriculture, and it had not been overcome in 
Europe or America when the Michigan State Agri- 
cultural College came into being in 1857. The 
most effective training for manual occupations was 
still some form of apprenticeship, apart from 
schools, while the school had long held the fore- 
most place in preparation for literary pursuits. 
How to combine in one educative process the ad- 
varitages of the school and the advantages of the 
apprentice system was the problem of agricultural 
education. In one form or another it has been the 
problem of all our education for special occupa- 
tions in the past half-century. For the student of 
educational history, then, this problem of agricul- 
tural education appears as one phase, and a pecu- 
liarly difficult phase, of the larger problem of train- 
ing for any particular vocation in life. 

It would be difficult to say just where and how 
systematic instruction in the principles of agricul- 
ture took its rise in this country. Such instruction 
was given in some sort in Moor’s Indian school, 
out of which Dartmouth College arose, back even 
in Colonial days. Benjamin Franklin proposed 
such instruction for the academy at Philadelphia, 
the forerunner of the University of Pennsylvania, . 
but it does not appear that this part of his plan was 
realized. In the twenties and thirties of the nine- 
teenth century great interest was excited in the 
so-called manual labor schools. It was proposed 
that a farm be attached to the school, and that 
those who were studying during a part of the day 
should engage in ordinary farm labor during 
another part of the day. The purpose, to be sure, 
was primarily to provide a way by which students 
might “pay their way” through school. But there 
was a thought, too, of instruction in the better 
methods of farming, and at least a vague dream of 
something better yet, the vital union of thought 
and manual toil. Some of the old line colleges 
showed at least good will toward the scientific as- 
pects of agriculture; Columbia even establishing a 
professorship under which agriculture was ranged 
alongside of other sciences. Then just at the 
middle of the century the state of Michigan pro- 
vided in its constitution of 1850 for the establish- 
ment of an agricultural school. Pennsylvania in 
1856 incorporated its Farmers’ high school, but 
it was preceded by two years in the actual opening 
by this State Agricultural College of Michigan. A 
little later in that same notable year, 1857, Justin: 
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S. Morrill of Vermont first introduced his measure 
for the endowment of agricultural and mechanical 
colleges in the several states by the national gov- 
ernment. 

The great epoch-making act of this whole move- 
ment was undoubtedly the Morrill Act, which fin- 
ally reached its passage when Civil War had 
lent new power to the spirit of nationality in the 
national legislature. In signing this act, in 1862, 
Abraham Lincoln, that “new birth of our new 
soil,” that surveyor of Western lands, who was to 
drive the labor of slaves from our American fields, 
now joined his work with that of Washington, to 
make our American tillage the doing of men made 
free by knowledge and enlightened skill. 

By the Morrill Act of 1862 the national govern- 
ment gave aid to the states in the way of liberal 
grants of lands; it encouraged the states to do in 
their own several ways the work of higher educa- 
tion in the domain of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts. While technical studies were brought to the 
front in this act, it refused to draw a line of oppo- 
sition between those technical subjects and the 
training which makes for liberal culture. | And 
both technical and liberal training were joined with 
preparation for the defence of the nation’s life. 

After the Civil War the establishment of agri- 
cultural colleges went steadily forwar4 till such in- 
stitutions, aided by the land grants of the general 
government, had been erected in all of the states, 
with eventually sixteen schools for colored stu- 
dents added in the Southern states. 

When we attempt to interpret the course of this 
educational development and to plan for further 
advance, we need the help of some general concep- 
tions relating to our social organization. For it 
is evident that agricultural education cannot be a 
thing apart and alone. Its real and lasting 
strength is to be found in its connection with gen- 
eral education. And the strength of general edu- 
cation and of all of its special developments is to 
be found in the connection of the schools with the 
real life of our people. 

We must bring forth scientific experts who shall 
be able to teach the people the principles under- 
lying the arts of life, and we must train up a people 
to make for the expert an intelligent constituency, 
quick to seize on all that he may offer for the bet- 
terment of their practice, and quick to reject those 
suggestions that they cannot put to use. So our 
public health rests upon the co-operation of highly- 
trained experts in medicine and sanitation, and a 
people who can act intelligently upon their direc- 
tions and regulations. So our public and domestic 
architecture is improving slowly—very slowly— 
through the co-operation of architects who know 
their art and a building people who know their 
architects and who follow them in part and frus- 
trate them in part. So, too, our agricultural edu- 
cation must proceed. There must be training of 
the highest sort for our agricultural experts. 
More than that, at the topmost reach of our agri- 
cultural education there must be that which is not 
commonly recognized as education at all, the pure 
research of the pure scientist. For no education 
can continue to be really alive unless it draws di- 
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rectly from some source of new and abounding 
knowledge a fresh supply never yet handled and. 
made common among mankind. It may be very 
little that any year or any age may have to give 
that is altogether new, but that little will sweeten 
all the rest. Then our system of education must. 
reach down to schools of the lowest grade, the 
little country schools, in which the capable con- 
stituency of the great experts is to be trained; and 
there, too, some of:the future leaders are to make 
their first beginnings. The most of those in such 
schools are to live by the practical art of farming. 
But in these days they are to have the skill to take 
the science of the scientist and transform it into 
the art of their lives. They are to read agricul- 
tural bulletins and understand and use them. 
They are to pick their way and keep from being 
mired in the mass of such literature now provided 
for their reading. They are to attend institutes 
and conventions, where they will listen with dis- 
crimination to long and learned papers, and make 
short and pertinent speeches of their own. They 
are to find the farm interesting in the highest de- 
gree, not only because of new hopes of profitable 
production which it offers, but also because of its 
connection with the great world of ideas. 

When we grow more skilful, we shall make ele- 
mentary schools of a better rounded type, in which 
the book learning that has long been the distinc- 
tive province of the school shall join to itself the 
best things in the old system of apprenticeship, and 
from that combination shall arise something better 
than either one in its lonesome isolation. Already 
we are beginning to make institutions somewhat 
of this order, and it will be done much better as 
time goes on. 

There should be a system of schools complete in 
its sequence from the lowest to the highest, in 
which the study of books is closely joined with 
training for some of the practical arts of life; .in 
which all practical training is kept in vital touch 
with general education; in which the ability to 
form sound and stable judgments is sought 
throughout, as a thing of very great price; in 
which the higher schools send into the lower 
schools an unbroken succession of teachers who 
both know the truth and are able to bring others 
to a knowledge of the truth; and in which, finally, 
the stream of knowledge fresh and new, from 
some department of pure research, shall never fail 
to keep fresh and bright the old wisdom of the 
ages gone before. Or, in more concrete state- 
ment, our elementary schools and high schools in 
country communities are still to be primarily 
schools of general education, but with much more 
of training in the arts of the farm, and the sciences 
lying near to those arts; our state colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts are to prepare young 
men and young women to read intelligently the lit- 
erature of scientific agriculture, to form independ- 
ent judgments in agricultural matters, and to bring 
their new knowledge into connection with the real 
work of the farm; these state colleges, moreover, 
are to provide well-trained teachers of agriculture 
and related subjects for the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; the colleges of agriculture, still 
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‘further, are to be co-operative educational insti- 
tutions, and not merely special and local institu- 
tions—they are to co-operate with similar insti- 
-tutions in other states in order that the work of 
one may be strengthened by the work of all, and 
-co-operate with the universities of their several 
-states for the innumerable advantages to both 
-which may come from such united effort. 

The education office of the general government 
-can do its best work as a co-ordinating influence. 
It can bring to the notice of the less favored insti- 
tutions information concerning the experience of 
more advanced institutions. It can call attention 
from time to time to the relation of agricultural 
-education to general education. It can survey 
the educational field, and possibly point out dan- 
gers to be averted or weak places to be strength- 
ened. It can discover things that need the doing 
-and are not attended to by any other agency, and 
can see that some part of such lack is supplied. 

Just at this time the paramount need is the need 
of a supply of qualified teachers. All agricultural 
education is a contribution to the general educa- 
tion of the American people and to the betterment 


American life —Address. 


CHILD STUDY. 
BY DR. GERTRUDP EDMANDS, LOWELL, MASS. 


It is encouraging to note that many of the 


onewer, as well as several of the older, professional 


schools have called to their chairs of psychology 


-and pedagogy men and women of college training, 


who are not unfamiliar with biology, the history 


-of philosophy and religion, who know something 
-of savage myth, custom, and belief, and the instinct 
-of animals, the psychology of the defective classes, 
-as well as of the normal adult, men and women 
-especially prepared for their work because of their 
-easnest, sympathetic love for childhood and youth. 


As New Englanders, we take pride in pointing 


“to Massachusetts as the original home of child 


study, but we have to acknowledge that the new 


“movement has taken root more vigorously in the 


virgin soil of the West. Fifteen of the leading 
principals and instructors in normal schools agree 


‘that child study hes helped to put their students in 


sympathy with childhood; has enabled them to see 


“mind unity as unfolded in childhood; and to make 


older psychology a living subject. Child study is 
slowly opening the eyes of teachers. It is to be 


‘hoped that it will stimulate originality of thought; 


that it will put the minds of teachers into a con- 
dition to act independently, so that they will be- 


-come authorities, not echoes. 


One of the chief reasons why we fail to under- 
stand children is that the impulses, longings, fears, 
likes, and dislikes inherited from our animal and 
savage ancestry pass out of our consciousness so 
early that we forget we ever had them. Men and 
women are both on the way to their creation. 


‘Neither is half finished. 


Professional schools should know the results of 


‘the latest researches, and the teachings in the 


‘practice schools should keep pace with these dis- 
-coveries. The chief business of the professional 
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school is to train the student to translate herself 
into the pupils’ exact énvironment. In my own 
experience, dramatic art, child study, and actual 
experience in organizing, governing, and teaching 
children have contributed more than anything else 
toward this end. 


A COMPROMISE. 


Must you be sad? Then choose a day, 
A whole one to be sad in. 

And at its dawning go away 
Far from the crowd that’s maddin’! 


Mope, weep, and grieve, from morn till eve; 
Your worries take and list ’em. 

Keep at it grimly till you leave 
No gloom within your system— | 


Say once a week, and when ‘tis o’er, 
And vanished dike a bubble, 

Let joy and cheer return once more— 
And with the tears shed trouble. 


You'll find this plan a sure relief, 
And get a glimpse of heaven. 
One solid day of solid grief 
Is better far than seven. 
—John Kendrick Bangs, in the New York Times, 


HOW CAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS PROMOTE MUNI- 
CIPAL PUBLICITY AND CIVIC BETTERMENT? 


BY D. CHARLES 0’CONNOR, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


{The West has long been enlisting the schools in mu- 
nicipal publicity, but it is a new scheme in the East. 
Fitchburg is a good sample. This address was delivered 
to the high school pupils.] 


During the past year there has been a marked 
increase in civic activity throughout this great na- 
tion of ours, and as the promoters of and leading 
factors in this forward movement are of the 
opinion that a city’s interest can be greatly helped 
or hindered by school pupils, it is desirable to en- 
list their aid and sympathy. 

It is believed that boys and girls in the lower 
grades should be taught to take an interest in other 
boys and girls and grown-up people, the policeman, 
as a sort of hero, the fireman, and thence to the 
board of health and board of charities. 

Children should be educated more effectually 
in the ways of good citizenship, so that when the 
present-day boys and girls have become the lead- 
ing men and women of the community, they will 
be qualified to stand for all that is best in civic 
work. 

The high schools, colleges, and universities rec- 
ognize the value of studying civic problems, civic 
improvement, embellishment of cities, grouping of 
buildings, landscape, architecture, and some have 
already taken up this work. 

Boys’ clubs have been formed in some cities, and 
their meetings are conducted similar to a city gov- 
ernment meeting. The tendency of the times 
tends to cultivate whatever will build up rather 
than tear down or destroy. The inspiration to 
boom their own town and state is one of the re- 
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sults of this training. Better cities naturally fol- 
low. 

Invite teachers, school superintendents, land- 
scape experts, business men, state officials, and 
others to address you on school and civic problems. 

You are at the age when you are filled with 
vivacity and activity. You sh6uld have a boys’ 
publicity club, with a room of your own, and the 
girls another. You have an eye for beauty and 
decoration which I am sure I would see if I visited 
your homes. In the girls’ room I would find a 
pretty corner ornament, then a dainty picture, next 
a passe-partout frame, a fancy sofa pillow, all ar- 
ranged to give the room an organized appearance. 
In the boys’ room would be found trophies of ath- 
letic contests, quotations, souvenirs of visits to 
other cities. So give the community the benefit of 
your ideas. Be able to adapt ideas, to develop 
them, and to advance at least one progressive idea. 
The world has need of people that are able to do 
this. 


SECRET SOCIETIES. 
BY IRA W. TRAVELL, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Man is a social animal, and this is an age of or- 
ganization. It is admitted that there is in the 
youth of high school age an instinct for social 
activity and for social organization, and that 
this instinct should be satisfied for the best 
development of the child. This is well 
provided for in the Plainfield high school. 
We have four class organizations, the two athletic 
associations, the school paper, the musical clubs, 
the debating society, all of which are controlled by 
elected boards from the student body, under the 
advisory control of teachers appointed by the prin- 
cipal to steer them away from the serious mistakes 
into which the immaturity of their members might 
lead them. 

It would seem that among such a number of 
organizations as we now have in the school, there 
is not only no need of the so-called fraternity, but 
even that there is no place for it. There is cer- 
tainly plenty of opportunity for any pupil here who 
possesses a consuming passion for organization to 
gratify that passion in a healthy and normal wav. 
The social instincts of the child have no less op- 
portunity of satisfaction in our school. During 
the course of the year, numerous receptions are 
given by the various classes of the school, and if 
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anything, there is a protest that too many social) 
events are allowed in our school life, interfering 
with its more serious side. 

The objection may be made to such social fea- 
tures that they are not select enough? But the 


public school is founded upon the principle of de-- 


mocracy, and in its whole nature is not in harmony 
with the existence of any exclusive set or clique 
whose boundary is determined by anything else 
than personal ability. 

Evidence collected from all over the country, 


from those whose experience has given them the- 


right to speak with authority, shows that in not 


‘more than a half dozen schools in the country, 


among the hundred from which evidence has been 


contributed—in not more than a half dozen schools. 
where fraternities are established are they re-- 


garded by the authorities as anything but harmful. 


The advice offered by those consulted, without ex-- 


ception, is to prevent the entrance of such organ- 
izations into schools. Within the last two years. 
town after town has passed regulations refusing 
graduation and participation to all the activities of 
the school aside from the regular classroom work 
to those who belong to such societies. Several 


states, too, have legislated for the abolition of: 


secret societies in the public schools. 
Some of the evils which these societies are 


claimed to bring in their train are indifference to. 


and united resistance against the constituted 
authorities because of their allegiance to the group 
rather than to the school, and the pupil’s reliance 
upon the support of the group, even if at fault; a 


desire to promote the interests of the society above. 


those of the school; an exaggerated idea of his- 
own importance on the part of a fraternity member 
because he belongs to a select group; envy on the 
part of non-members; poor scholarship, owing to 


absorption in things other than study; the expense - 


of supporting the organization; the development 
of the loafing habit by a common meeting place; 
the tendency to propagate immorality and the use 
of tobacco; the habit of concealment from the 


parent by the child. Some, if not all, of these con-- 
sequences may be expected if such school societies - 


are allowed to exist in the school. 

Here we do not have to deal with secret societies 
of long standing, with prestige of-long standing, 
and a strong band of alumni. With us it is a mere 
matter of providing against the entrance of the evil, 


even though the school be temporarily disrupted: 


by the attempt—Report. 


THE NOBLER TASK. 


Delicate little rhythmic flutterings, 
Golden wing-work in dGiaphanous azure, 
Pearl-like words, one after one—but force, 
But fire of intellect, but soul? 


Ah, poet, 


Turn from these flawless arabesques, turn, turn 
From exquisite and futile patterning; 
Many can say that violets are sweet; 
Few can declare man’s destiny. Choose thou 
The nobler task. A world will listen then. 

—Lee Wilson Dodd, in the Atlantic. 
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PASS IT ALONG. 
BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS. 


Suppose I do you a kindness, 

This is just supposing, and I say “I” and “you” 
ibecause it sounds better than “A” and “B.” 

Just to get the thing started let us suppose that 
I do you a kindness. 

If you are one sort of man—the sort commonly 
known as the ingrate—you will promptly forget 
that I befriended you, even though the results of 
my befriending are tangible, and that will end the 
‘matter. 

If you are the very just man, you will bear in 
‘mind early and late the fact that I advanced you 
certain kind acts, and just as soon as you can re- 
turn those kind acts you will do it. 

If we live in the country, and on Monday I send 
you in a luscious muskmelon, of which I have a 
goodly supply, you will not rest until you have sent 
me some of your justly celebrated tomatoes.. 

If you are out walking, and I drive by and pick 
you up and give you a lift of several miles on your 
road, you will have it on your conscience until you 
shave made some return to me for my kindness, 
because that’s the sort of man you are. 

If I ask you to take pot-luck with me at my 
‘suburban home, and you accept the invitation, 
nothing will do you but I must lunch with you be- 
fore the week is out, because you hate to owe any 
one anything. 

Well, you are certainly better than the ingrate, 
but there is a type of man whom I admire more 
than I admire you. 

I do him a kindness that does not cost mea 
great deal at a time when a kindness means every- 
thing to him. 

He may not say much in the way of thanks to 
‘me, but I know he is not an ingrate, and I am not 
at all surprised to hear that he considers that he 
-owes to humanity what I advanced to him. 

I knew of a steady market for a line of work 
which—well, call him Marcy—could turn out 
‘readily, and I gave him a letter to the editor. 

He isn’t much of a talker, Marcy isn’t. When I 
met him a day or two later he said: “Oh, Judson 
thinks | can do a series of yarns for his Ananias 
-department.” 

That’s all. Not a word of thanks, but a some- 
thing in his voice and look that showed he appre- 
ciated the fact that I was glad to do him a good 
‘turn. 

But in a month or two an artist who had never 
had a chance to make good was illustrating 
Marcy’s stuff, and the editors of other magazines 


were talking about it and giving him orders. And 


‘the brilliant war-series that appeared in one of the 
‘big monthlies was due to Marcy’s suggesting Jud- 
son for the job. 

And Judson, by the way, set up a photographer 
‘who had never done anything outside of Central 
Park, but who was glad to buy a large kodak on 
tick and go to South Africa with Judson. 

I was curious enough to follow up the potential 
endless chain I had started rolling. 

The clever artist was one of the same kind as 
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Marcy, and when-the orders for his work began 
to come in he went around to call on a clever lit- 
tle writer who lives down in old Greenwich village, 
and told her that he thought some old New York 
stories illustrated by him would go in the Penury. 
And they made an instantaneous hit, and led to 
her doing that even more famovs series in Mc- 
Kenzies—tales that served to introduce a protege 
of hers fresh from Cooper Union, who did not 
stick to illustrating very long, but took up por- 
traiture, and is now making a comfortable living in 
Paris—carrying coals to Newcastle, as it were. 


Judson, as I said, set up a photographer whose 
fortune was made just as soon as his dreamy, 
imaginative photographs were made, and who is 
now a member of every photographers’ associa- 
tion in the world. 

But he was of the just type. He figured that 
he owed Judson a certain amount of gratuitous 
work, and he wrote him a letter, which I saw, in 
which he calculated that a dozen framed photo- 
graphs of scenes around Cape Town would liqui- 
date his debt to Judson. And when that debt was 
liquidated, as near as I can make out, he felt that 
there was no need for him to do anything else but 
get ahead himself as fast as he could climb. He 
even “knocked” a man who was trying for a little 
picayune job on a paper, and the knock denied 
him entrance. 

Of course, if I borrow fifty dollars from Judson 
and pay Marcy fifty dollars, it is not going to do 
Judson any good unless Marcy also owes Judson 
fifty and pays him—and even that doesn’t release 
me. 

But money debts generally take care of them- 
selves if we are honest and the other fellow is 
patient. It’s the debts of another sort that can be 
paid by just passing them along the line. 

Some kindnesses that were begun centuries ago 
are still being passed along. 

An Englishman was condemned to the flames of 
Smithfield because he would not change his reli- 
gion. 

It’s all in Fox’s “Book of Martyrs.” 

The night before his proposed execution, a 
neighbor of his—and of the opposite religion— 
helped him to make his escape frem prison, and - 
gave him funds to get to a ship sailing for America, 
where he found religious liberty. 


In his old age it came to his knowledge that a 
man had been imprisoned for debt in the little town 
of Windsor, Conn., in which both lived. He made 
inquiries, and, finding that the man was the grand- 
son of the neighbor who had befriended him, he 
paid his debts and enabled him to gain his freedom. 


The released one, whose name, by the way, was 
Mather, left Connecticut, and went back to Eng- 
land because his year in prison had soured him on 
American institutions. 

He never tired of telling what Asaph Loomis 
had done for him, and his sons and grandsons treas- . 
ured the story as a family tradition. ° 

Some seventy years later a great-grandson of 
Asaph Loomis, through the female line, one 
Eliphalet Taintor, went to Italy to study art, and 
while there he fell sick of the Roman fever and was 
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in a critical state. One of his fellow students was 
a young Englishman by the name of Loomis 
Mather, and it turned out that he was the great- 
grandson of the Mather who had left Windsor. 

He couldn’t do enough for Taintor when he 
found out that he was a great-grandson to old 
Asaph, but the American art-student died, and his 
name became only a family memory. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century an 
Englishman, bearing the name of Asaph L. 
Mather, came to Connecticut and settled in Hart- 
ford. He was a talented fellow, with letters to 
Lydia Huntley Sigourney, and he was taken up by 
the literary set in Hartford. 

He was not a very moral young man, and he did 
something that raised a good deal of a commotion 
in the staid little community. Everybody dropped 
away from him excepting a young man of the 
name of Elkanah Taintor. He believed him guilt- 
less of the charge, and as you can see by consult- 
ing papers of that date, he determined to, prove 
him innocent because he was the grandson of the 
English art-student who had befriended his great 
uncle in Italy. 

Unfortunately the proofs were too damning, 
and Mather had to leave Hartford, but last sum- 
mer, when a certain resident of Simsbury, Conn., 
a grandson of Elkanah Taintor, visited England, he 
was invited to spend a month—a ¢elightful month 
it proved—at the home of a man he had met casu- 
ally at the Savage Club in London. 

And strangely enough the name of the Savage 
was Asaph Taintor Mather. 

All because old Asaph Lomas—as he spelled the 
name—was saved from the stake by a neighbor 
way back in Shakespeare’s time. 

If you owe a debt of kindness that is represented 
by one hundred, split it up into denominations of 
ten and keep on paying it. You'll never regret it, 
and the twenty-first century will feel the effects of 
it—Used by permission of Smith’s Magazine. 


WHAT THE CHILDREN THINK OF THE CHILD- 
RESCUE CAMPAIGN. 


[Extracts from letters from the little ones. ] 


A pretty feature of the child rescue campaign 
conducted by the Delineator is the response it has 
evoked from the happy children of loving parents. 
Scarcely a day passes without one letter in childish 
handwriting arrives at the editorial office. One 
little girl of seven writes :— : 


“Dear Sir: I saw the babies, and I think I will 
take four. Please send their clothes with them 
and are they ever naughty, and if they are, how 
shall I punish them? Please send them soon and 
what are their last names? I will try to make a 
good home for them. I am seven years old.” 

Enclosed were the four clipped pictures. 
Another letter was a mass of pencil scratches. An 
acompanying note from the mother explained 
that it was her three-and-a-half-year-old daugh- 
ter’s method of hoping that the babies would have 
a “fadder and mudder by Sunday.” 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE.—(L.) 


BY PROFESSOR A. W. ANTHONY, 
Lewistou, Me. 


The school committee is the legislative body of 
the public school system. It lays plans. The 
supeiintendent is the executive officer of the schoo! 
committee. He either executes the plans in per- 
son or sees that they are executed by others. The 
functions of the two are widely distinct, yet the 
relation between the two is most intimate and vital. 
Each is indispensable to the other. Theoretically 
the school committee has no direct contact with 
the schools; it has no means of performing its -wn. 
decrees ; for the school committee is not a continu- 
ing body. There is no school committee when the 
committee is not in session. There are individuals 
who have been elected to serve on a school com- 
mittee; they are called in common speech “mem- 
bers” of the school committee, or of the school 
bozrd; but such election and membership gives 
them no power over the schools or school inter- 
ests any more than any private citizen enjoys, save 
only when the committee is in session. As soon 
as the committee adjourns the members of it are 
all private citizens like any other private citizens. 

I am a member of the school committee, bat 


. what authority or power have I over any teacher, 


or any pupil, or any janitor, or any building be- 
longing to the public schools? None whatever, as 
an individual. The committee, however, has com- 
plete authority.and power, within the terms of the 
law, whenever it is in session, and observes the 
rules of its organization and existence. I may com- 
bine in the committee with the other members and 
have my share of influence; but when I am alone, 
out of the meeting,away from the others,I have no 
more power or authority than any other citizen. I 
have been elected as a committeeman and nothing 
else, and the committeeman has no power. It is 
only the committee which has power. Mark this, 
and do not forget the distinction. 

If you will read the statutes you will find many 
things said about the committee, many powers de- 
fined, many duties and prerogatives described ; but 
you will not find that the law clothes the single 
member, .as president, chairman, secretary, or 
private, with any power, any duty, or any preroga- 
tive whatever. The committeeman has no legisla- 


tive functions, save only when he is joined with his 


associates in duly assembled meeting, and he has 
no executive functions, save only as they may be 
prescribed by direct vote for a specific task and 
for a limited time; for he may be made a special 
committee, either by himself or with others, for 
the performance of some special piece of work, and 
he may have assigned him in the discharge of these 
clearly prescribed duties, some discretionary 
power; but the limits of discretion are always 
fixed, even if they are not precisely stated. By 
law he can have no power and no right to exercise 
his discretion, save as the power and right are con- 
ferred upon him for a specific task and for a limited 
period by the committee. The whole committee 
is the source of authority and power, and it has no 
right to divest itself of its authority and power, 
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even to some of its own members. It can delegate 
to its members, and even to others, the task of exe- 
cuting its wishes, but the committee is the legisla- 
tive body and it cannot step down and out; its re- 
sponsibilities are not scattered ; they cannot be dis- 
sipated, and they cannot be transferred. 

One reason why a composite body, like a board, 
or a committee, has existence only when it is in 
session becomes apparent, if we recall the fact that 
a committee is not a mere collection of individuals, 
but a new social organism, in which each individual, 
becoming lost himself, acts upon and influences 
every other individual, some more and some less, 
but each according to the force of his own person- 
ality. An illustration from physics will aid in mak- 
ing plain what I mean. Two forces moving from 
different directions and meeting at any angle, other 
than one of 180 degrees,—when they will be in di- 
rect opposition and will nullify each other, if equal, 
—will not continue as distinct forces, each in its 
own original direction, but will combine to form a 
new force, moving in a new direction between the 
two directions previously pursued. Neither sur- 
vives alone; both are represented in the new re- 
sultant force ; each contributes its full energy to the 
new combination. 

So with a committee, or any composite body, 
composed of two or more. - Every man on it should 
give his thought and judgment, his plans and 
ideals, be they few or many, weak or strong, high 
or low, to the general decision; and no one mem- 
ber of the committee should expect his view to pr2- 
vail to the exclusion of the views of the other mem- 
bers of the committee. If one man, be he presi- 
dent, chairman, secretary, or other member, had 
either the disposition or the power to impose his 
view upon the whole committee, then the com- 
mittee might just as well cease to be, for that man 
would be the committee. When Smith, Jones, and 
Brown unite in a committee, then the deeds of the 
committee and the report of the committee should 
represent neither Smith, Jones, nor Brown singly, 
but all of them collectively, and be a joint product 
to which neither would put his name singly, but 
which fairly represents them all as a committee. 
No committee can reach its own modified and 
composite and representative conclusions unless it 
meets in open session, with every member present 
and every member exerting his full influence in the 
free expression of his honest opinions and con- 
victions. 

This is not only good law, but also good com- 
mon sense for a people who love the principles of 
democracy. It were well if all members of our 
American city governments remembered that they 
were mere private citizens when the government 
itself was not in session, and if all legislators unde-- 
stood that when the legislature was not in session, 
they themselves were mere private citizens. The 
legislative chamber is not the executive officer; 
and the legislative chamber has no existence save 
when it is in session, according to the laws or the 
rules governing it, with its quorum, ready as a 
body to deliberate and act. This fact is so impor- 
tant that it cannot be too strongly stated and em- 
phasized. The board is the board, and no one 
else, nothing else, can take its place. 
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SCHOOL GARDENS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT E. C. WARRINER, SAGINAW. 


“Of all the wonderful things in the wonderful 
universe of God, nothing seems to me more sur- 
prising than the planting of a seed in the black 
earth and the result thereof.” 

The above quotation from the Seventh Annual 
Report of the Home Gardening Association of 
Cleveland expresses the thought which should 
underlie all work in nature study in our elementary 
schools. The greatest result to be obtained from 
the study of nature is the feeling of wonder and 
reverence before her beauties and mysteries. No 
phase of nature study will teach this lesson so well 
as the school garden. 

For the past four years some of our schools have 
had school gardens. The work began at the 
Longfellow school in 1903, and has continued and 
grown until in 1906 we had six gardens, viz., at the 
Longfellow, Sweet, Houghton, Potter, Hoyt, and 
Germania schools. In 1906, through the generous 
co-operation of the City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, a director was provided for the summer 
vacation months, so that the work was carried 
over and the final results of the pupils’ work were 
seen in the fall. 

The movement for school gardens is spreading 
very rapidly throughout the country. This is a 
phase of work which seems to appeal to every one 
as most sensible. I have always felt that the work 
would be approved, and I am therefore happy to 
be reassured by the following data furnished by the 
principals of the Longfellow and Sweet schools. 
Miss Passolt of the Longfellow school received the 
following replies to questions sent to the 
parents :— 

I. Has the garden been helpful to your child? 
“Yes,” 104; “No,” 14; no reply, 7. 

II. Was he more willing to help with the home 
garden and yard? “Yes,” 102; “No,” 15; no 
reply, 9. 

III. Will you, by your interest, help to make 
our garden this next year a success? “Yes,” 116; 
“No,” 8; no reply, 2. 

Miss Fritz of the Sweet school obtained the fol- 
lowing replies :-— 

I. Was your child more interested in the home 
garden last year than in previous years? “Yes,” 
77; “No,” 10; no reply, 3. 

II. Was your child more interested in school 
on account of the school garden? “Yes,” 75; 
“No,” 14. 

III. If we have a school garden, will you help 
us make it more of a success by urging your child 
to care for it during the summer? “Yes,” 87; 
“No,” 5. 

IV. Do you favor having a school garden? 

These replies are eloquent proof of the appre- 
ciation, in the homes, of our garden work, and 
should be a source of great satisfaction to the prin- 
cipals and teachers who have engaged in this work. 
The time is not far distant when every school will 
have its garden as well as its playground. To give 
a child an interest in raising vegetables and flowers 
will keep his health good by taking him out of 
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doors, will give him a worthy occupation for the 
vacation months, will be of economic benefit to 
him by showing him the money value of raising 
vegetables, and will, as indicated above, give him 
an appreciation of the wonders of nature. 


A RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 


Headmaster of the Brighton High School, Boston; President of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 


The main general arguments for teachers’ pen- 
sions are as follows:— 

1. Pensions are merely a part of adequate com- 
pensation. 

2. They relieve the teachers’ minds from the 
fear of an old age of absolute poverty or humiliat- 
ing dependence. 

3. They tend to elevate the profession of teach- 
ing by attracting able men and women, and by re- 
taining them during the period of efficiency. 

4. They make possible the retirement of the 
aged and the disabled without hardship, and so 
promote the dignity and general efficiency of the 
corps. 

5. They tend to enable teachers to live in a 
manner to some extent becoming their extremely 
important and useful profession. 

6. They allow teachers to spend more money 
for travel, books, additional professional training, 
and for all those means of improvement so con- 
ducive to the welfare not only of teachers person- 
ally, but also, by their influence, to the welfare of 
their pupils, their communities, and the state. 
The importance of the great law of imitation, 
whether conscious or unconscious, in the relation 
of pupil and teacher cannot be overestimated. 
Adequately paid, adequately pensioned, reason- 
ab'y permanent teachers can perform during the 
period of efficiency immeasurably better work than 
is possible for underpaid, unpensioned teaches 
struggling under disabilities, and yet compelled to 
work beyond the period of highest efficiency on 
account of the ever-present fear of poverty and un- 
welcome dependence. 

%. Pensions afford a slight compensation to 
men and women of first-rate ability for sacrificing 
all the emoluments of other more financially profit- 
atle, but less useful, professions or occupations. 

8. By the substitution of teachers on minimum 
salaries for those retiring on maximum salaries the 
cost of a pension system is greatly reduced, while 
the general efficiency of the teaching force is 
greatly promoted. 

9. As the welfare of the children is the supreme 
law of the school, and as the pension system pro- 
motes the efficiency of the teaching force, it is 
evident that the welfare of the children, largely de- 
pendent as it is on the efficiency of the teaching 
force, demands this system. 

It seems such a maladjustment of time when there are 
twelve long months in the year only to have one June! 
All the gray winter through, even all through the spring, 
we are waiting for the June days, the perfection of the 
year, and when they come there is not time enough to 
apprehend them,—Bliss Carman, in “Rhythm,” 
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ARITHMETIC. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE E. GAY, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


1. For all the practical purposes of teaching 
elementary number, counting is the basis of the 
number idea; the universal question is, How 
many? Number is also ratio, but there is no gain 
in teaching this to little children or in using it as 
a basis of number work. 

2. There are four arithmetical processes, ail 
based upon the counting idea, addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division. 

3. There are seven arithmetical operations,— 


counting, finding the sum, finding the difference, . 


finding the remainder, finding the product, finding 
the number repeated to form a product, finding 
the number of times a given number has Leen re- 
peated to form a product. 

4. In a general way the following is the true 
order cf number study: Counting, * reading, writ- 
ing, aading, subtracting to find the remainder, 
muitiplying, dividing to find the number of times, 
subtract.ng to find the difference, dividing to find 
a part. 

5. Children should use counters and learn all 
the “tables” from them. 

6. Facts learned from counters should be 
burned into the memory by repetition. 

%. As far as possible this elementary work 
should be presented and taught in games, songs, 
and activities of various kinds. Facts associated 
with actions are most quickly learned and most 
easily remembered. 

8. As pupils differ much in their ability to 
learn arithmetic, it is important that optional work 
be provided at all times for the brighter pupils. 

9. Simple practical problems (including num- 
ber “plays”) should both present the reasons for 
learning the various processes and combinations 
and apply the processes to facts within the experi- 
ence of children. At least one-half of the time de- 
voted to elementary arithmetic should be given to 
the solution of concrete problems. 

10. ‘As the work progresses, especially in the 
third and fourth grades, simple problems of the 
six kinds, corresponding to the six operations, in 
the greatest possible variety, should induce pupils 
to begin to use those logical processes which are 
necessary in the practical application of arithmetic 
to the affairs of life. 

11. Problems for lower grades should employ 
small numbers only. 

12. The processes named must be learned for 
integers, common fractions, and decimal fractions. 

13. He who can add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide whole numbers, fractions, and mixed num- 
bers, and can reason correctly in determining what 
process or processes to use in the solution of 
problems, has learned nine-tenths of arithmetic. 

14. There remain only certain arbitrary 
methods which custom has established, and cer- 
tain devices for abbreviating work. 

15.° A knowledge of common numerical con- 
stants, like the number of inches in a foot, the 


number of pounds of flour in a barrel, and the 
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number of ounces in a pound, is very valuable 
knowledge, but it can be called arithmetic by cour- 
tesy only. 

16. Problems requiring two operations should 
be introduced after long practice on problems re- 
quiring one operation, three after long practice 
on two, etc. 

1%. Logic, or reasoning, has two offices in 
arithmetic,—(1) to explain the various processes 
as based upon the decimal system and other arbi- 
trary facts, and (2) to determine what ones of the 
four processes are to be used in the solution of a 
given problem. The importance of the second is 
so much greater than that of the first that the first 
may be omitted without serious loss. 


CHARACTER OF A COURSE OF STUDY IN ARITH- 
METIC. 


1. It should prescribe a minimum of facts to be 
learned and power to be gained for each grade. 
This minimum should be regarded as the standard 
of promotion in the subject. Pupils who fail to 
gain the required knowledge and power during 
the school year should be separately considered by 
the principal before being promoted. 

2. It should give numerous options for pupils 
who can do more than the minimum, The teacher 
should expect much more from the stronger pupils 
than from the weaker ones; perhaps the highest 
third will do twice as much work and gain twice as 
much skill and power as the lowest third. The 
best. pupil in the class will certainly do several 
times as much as the weakest pupil in the class. 

3. An inflexible rule is that all pupils should be 
kept busy on work that is within their power for 
every minute of the time devoted to the subject. 

4. It should assume a method of instruction 
that. secures absolute accuracy in the various 
operations, leads pupils to the discovery of the 
truths to be taught, and stimulates and strengthens 
logical power. Every teacher should test her 
work in arithmetic by these three standards. 

5. It should select certain major topics for each 
year, and introduce minor topics and general re- 
views in such a manner as to interfere as little as 
possible with the development of these major 
topics. _ Minor topics should be designed espe- 
cially for the quicker pupils, and be such as will 
secure variety when variety is necessary, prevent 


the loss of any knowledge or power already gained, ° 


and offer delightful excursions from the main road 
of progress to places and objects of interest and 
importance. 


WHAT A BOY OF SIXTEEN SHOULD KNOW. 


1. How to write a good business letter. 

2. How to write a good social letter. 

3. How to spell all the words he knows how 
to use. 

4, How to read ordinary English with ease. 
5. How to add a column of figures rapidly. 
6. How to make out an ordinary account. 
How to deduct sixteen and two-thirds per 
cent. from the face of it. 

8. How to receipt it when paid. 

9. How to write an ordinary receipt. 
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10. How to write an ordinary promissory note. 
11. How to reckon interest or discount on it. 
12. How to draw an ordinary bank check. 
13. How to cash it at the bank. 
14. How to make neat and correct day-book 
and ledger entries. 
15. Chief cities and products of each country. 
16. Chief rail and water routes of his own 
country. 
17. Powers and duties of the chief public offi- 
cials. 
18. Mode of choosing the same. 
19. Properties of common woods, minerals, 
and chemicals. 
20. Daily application of laws of physics and 
chemistry. 
21. How to raise common vegetables and 
flowers. 
°22. How to handle properly saw, plane, and 
hammer. 
23. The basal laws of form and color harmony. 
24. How to read and sing simple music. 
25, How to swim and play baseball. 
26. The history of his own country well. 
27%. The best books for himself. 
28. Something of the great writers of the 
world. 
29. How to care for his own body. 
30. How to meet all persons with reasonable 
courtesy. 
And as much more as industry and opportunity 
allow.—Issued by the Barnstable (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Club. 


OUTLOOK IN SCIENCE TEACHING. 


BY FRANK M. GILLEY, 
Chelsea, Mass. 

The demand for instruction in secondary schools 
is increasing, but neither the schools nor the 
teachers have an equipment commensurate with 
the part that science must have in the education, 
or the development, of the present century. Sec- 
ondary education, even more than collegiate edu- 
cation, needs actual endowment. 

Perhaps the most serious difficulty under which 
the science teacher labors is the great number of 
demands on his time, even the time he should de- 
vote to recreation, professional study, and culture. 
He often has to teach from three to six sciences, 
each as large a subject as a language, and each 
represented by publications, many of which he 
must read—publications of far greater extent than 
the growing literature of any one language. 

The administrative duties of his department, the 
selection, purchase, care, repair, and use of appa- 
ratus, and the obtaining of money, the superin- 
tendence of assistants, and the general oversight of 
laboratories and equipment, require a portion of 
his time in school hours.. He cannot teach and at- 
tend to these duties at the same time. In some in- 
stances, additional burdens in the management of 
the school, the control and supervision of the ath- 
letics, for instance, requiring several half-days’ 
time per week, have been put on the already over- 
burdened science teacher. Since his subject is 
larger and more exacting than those of other teach- 
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ers, aud requires more time both in school and out, 
all the time and energy he can give to it is none 
too much. He should not be required to give any 
to other duties. 

It is perhaps safe to say that over three-quarters 
of the secondary schools have no equipment in sci- 
ence worthy of the name. An expenditure of $5 
per year per pupil for books is often exceeded in 
the upper classes; yet the science department that 
has the inadequate expenditure of $2 per pupil per 
year is considered very fortunate. Better by far 
postpone the introduction of scientific studies, sav- 
ing for the time being the salaries that would be 
paid until an equipment in some branch is assured. 
Apparatus and equipment that has become useless 
should be “scrapped,” and not carried on the list 
as effective. In view of the large sums that could 
be profitably spent, I might suggest here that sec- 
ondary science work is a good field for private 
contributions. 


a 


WHY TWO AND TWO DON’T MAKE FOUR.—(IIL.) 


In the last issue of the Journal there appeared varied 
replies, sent in answer to the questions at end of No, II. 
of this series. From those replies the following points 
are reproduced as being especially pertinent, in view of 
the subsequent evolution of mathematical theory and 
processes :— 

I. “In adding, the sets of counters on both Abacuses 
were used. In subtracting, the second Abacus simply 
portrayed the number to be taken away, only the coun- 
ters of the first Abacus were used, i.e., you took away 
part of what was.already there.” 

Il. corroborates this discovery. “In the first example, 
the counters used for temporary record (on second 
Abacus) can be used for making final record of animals 
in stock. In the second example, no use can be made 
of them.” 

Ill. “One might say the hand-work closely imitating 
what actually happened is nearer the truth. In the 
head-work you reach conclusions but lose sight of the 
way you arrive at them.” 

IV. “If it (question IIL) refers to the individual an- 
swering it, hand-work is preferable in order to reproduce 
the method employed by the cattle dealer and to appre- 
ciate the process.” 

Vv. “Because the Abacus worker needs to have in 
front of him the visible representation of the two sub- 
jects with which he is to deal.” (Answer to question L.) 

VI. “Some of the imitation has probably now become 
unconscious, being derived by heredity.” 

VII. “It is imitation whether conscious or not, and 
becomes conscious if doer stops to think of what he is 
doing. Probably the early mind or savage didn’t stop 
to think.” 

VIII. “Most people are as lazy as they can afford to 
be.” 

Now it is time for my own answers, 

I. Counters are placed on second Abacus “for fear of 
forgetting,” as one of Recorde’s phrases goes. 

Il. I agree with the other two writers that, in finding 
the sum, counters can be subtracted from second Aba- 
cus to be added to the first Abacus, but, in finding the re- 
mainder, we can only subtract counters already on first 
Abacus (adding them to receptacle). 

Ill, Knott settles that question in telling us of the 
present Japanese usage. ‘These operations,” he says, 
“involve no mental labor beyond that of remembering 
the supplementary number, that is, the number which 
with the given number will make 10.” 
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IV. In this I also agree that the Abacus process is 
still Tally-keeping, still imitative., The: counters are 
imitative symbols of single cattle or of groups. The 
subtracting-adding of cattle, from some other place to 
dealer's territory or from dealer's territory to some other 
place, was imitated by subtracting-adding counters 
from receptacie to second Abacus; from second Abacus 
to first Abacus, if finding the sum; from first Abacus to 
receptacle, if finding the remainder. 

Vv. The Abacus-worker was probably conscious that 
his counters: were imitative symbols. In finding the 
sum he was conscious that he was adding counters to 
first Abacus, unconscious of having subtracted them 
from second Abacus or from receptacle; in finding the re- 
mainder he was conscious of subtracting counters from 
first Abacus, unconscious of adding them to receptacle; 
all this in accord with quotation VII. 

As a result, the Abacus-worker, thinking only of the 
adding part when tinding the sum, called the process 
“Addition”; conscious only of the subtracting part when 
finding the remainder, called the process “Subtraction.” 

The fault lay in his Value-sense. Nature decrees that 
a thing subtracted from one place shall, at once, be 
added to some other place; she decrees that if a thing is 
to be added to a place it must first be subtracted from 
some other place; subtracting-adding are inseparables,— 
in Nature’s eyes,—and of equal value. But the Abacus- 
worker’s Value-sense, when he is finding the sum, as- 
cribes the total value to the “adding” part, ascribing no 
value to the “subtracting” part of the operation; when 
finding the remainder his Value-sense reverses, ascribing 
the total value to the “subtracting,” leaving no value 
whatever for the “adding” part of the operation. 

Serious as the consequences have been to us, we ¢an- 
not open our lips in blame of the Abacus-worker for his 


lack of the Value-sense; for our own Value-sense—in this _ 


regard at least—has not advanced a whit beyond his; in 
unconscious imitation, we ascribe the same false values 
that he ascribed, without even such shadow of excusé as 
he had, 

We now turn to the next step in the evolution of 
theories and processes of finding “How many?’ 

The road forks. Those who are content with the 
Abacus’s maximum of hand-work, minimum of. head- 
work, devote their attention to increasing its efficiency; 
among other mechanical improvements they mark off a 
space at the top of each column for a single counter that 
shall represent a five-group of counters in that column. 
Those who, like the Japanese, remained Abacus-workers, 
had their reward in the skill and efficiency acquired. 
Knott's praise of them is unstinted. He says: “It may 
be safely asserted that even in the simplest of all arith- 
metrical operations the Soroban possesses distinct ad- 
vantages over the mental or figuring process. In a com- 
petition in simple addition between a ‘Lightning Calcu- 
lator,’ an accurate and rapid accountant, and an. ordi- 
hary Japanese small tradesman, the Japanese with his 
Soroban would easily earry off the palm.” 

Our own ancestors, however, were not content with so 
much hand-work (perhaps quotation VIII. applies); they 
began to use more head-work. As a result there came a 
change in the instrument; henceforth, in England, at any 
rate, the Abacus was made by ruling “columns” on 
paper, using counter-shapes in place of real counters; 
these counter-shapes being made with chalk, chareoal, or 
other substance easily brushed off. 

Probably because of their writing-habit, from left to 
right instead of up and down, they turned this abaeus- 
on-paper over on its side, using each line for counters 
up to five, and the space above for the five-group coun- 
ter. They no longer call it an “Abacus” but a “room.” 

At first they used a first and a second “room” in the 


[Continued on page 662.] 
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DO PUBLIC SCHOOLS PAY THE PUBLIC ?—(IV.) 
RECKLESS CHARGES. 


In more thana hundred cases I have called down 
men who, in public, make reckless charges. Some 
of these have been so tragic as to be worthy of 
record. 

When Coxey’s famous tramp-hobo army was on 
the move and every section of the Far West was 
infested, a principal of a state normal school, at an 
educational association, made the charge publicly 
that we were over-educating the masses; that we 
were giving a high school education to boys who 
would better have been kept as day laborers, assert- 
ing that the hoboes, asaclass, were high school 
graduates. Circumstances made it in poor form to 
challenge his statements, but at the noon hour 
when a group of school men were together, one of 
the number said: “Thank*the Lord there is one 
honest educator in the land. I tired of this lauda- 
tion of the schools. At last we have a man who 
dares to tell the truth!” 

“You think it is time, do you?” 

“I know it, I personally know a lot of high school 
graduates who have gone down and down until 
they are common tramps.” 

“Tl give you a hundred dollars for the facts 
about ten hoboes who are even grammar school 
graduates.” 

As he hesitated I doubled the amount and 
halved the number and offered him a month in 
which to report. 

Seeing where he had gotten himself he admitted 
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that he had never known one and doubted if there 
was one. 

At another time a professor of physical science 
in a university, himself a trained physician and an 
experienced public speaker, made the statement 
that he had been at work, once a week, for twenty 
weeks, with the public schools of a city of 20,000 
pupils and had made examinations and found that 
seventy-five per cent. of the public school pupils 
were being ruined physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally in consequence of their school work. 

At a dinner party that noon I made him the 
same kind of an offer for a statement backed by 
specific facts showing that ten per cent. were being 
ruined physically, mentally, or morally in that city 
in consequence of the public schools. As soon as 
the association came together in the afternoon he 
rose to a question of privilege and made the most 
complete and graceful apology imaginable, saying 
frankly that he had no foundation for the state- 
ment and could not understand how he had al- 
lowed himself to make it, and thanked me publicly 
for calling his attention to it. 

I have called down a large number of men and 
never have I found one of these tiraders who had 
a single trace of fact for his assertions. Nor shall 
I find one, for there are no facts on that side of the 
case. The schools are far from perfect. Teachers 
are not doing all that should be done, but even an 
elementary education does pay the individual a 
large dividend. 


> 


RELATION OF COLLEGES TO TEACHERS. 


Some colleges have been slow to appreciare the 
fact that they need the sympathy of teachers as 
much as teachers need the recognition of the col- 
leges. 

By far the larger number of students who at- 
tend college do so at the instigation of their teach- 
ers, often influenced before they reach the second- 
ary school even, If a boy does not get an awaken- 
ing from his elementary school teachers he is 
liable never to come under the inspiration of sec- 
ondary teachers. 

Any teacher who was graduated from a good 
normal school, who has been studious in all 
teaching years, who has taken university summer 
school work frequently, especially if he lives where 
he can take Saturday work in the universities, is 
vastly more scholarly, and more entitled to schol- 
arly recognition than the ordinary boy who takes 
the regulation course and graduates at twenty in 
a routine way and throws his books to the winds 
when he gets his diploma. 

There are a multitude of teachers who grieve 
over the lack of scholarship, who are in a way 
humiliated because so many young men and 
women glory in “a college training,” who are 
really vastly better informed, better thinkers, bet- 
ter students, and have higher culture than many 
who take a college course, and take nothing else. 

There are some noble universities which have 
helped scholarly, studious teachers to get collegi 
ate recognition for the work done, and the day will 
come in which all colleges of any importance wil! 
do this. Under the lead of the Boston school 
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board, Superintendent Brooks and a committee, of 
which Miss F. E. Leadbetter is chairman, the 
Boston teachers are sure to get collegiate recog- 
nition for genuinely scholarly work. It will mean 
more to the colleges that do it than to the teachers 
for whom it is done. 

One Boston teacher, and only one, has done all 
the work for a Harvard degree without any break 
in her school duties. From this time on there will 
be many who will do this at Harvard, Tufts, Boston 
University Boston College, Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and Simmons. When this becomes general 
because reasonably easy, it will be a great day for 
the Boston schools. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT’S PROGRAM. 

Superintendent H. D. Hervey of Malden, as 
president of the New England Superintendents’ 
Association, presented a program never equaled 
by the association for freshness and vigor. Joseph 
Lee, Boston’s devoted, brilliant friend of chil- 
dren, gave a notable address on the social relation 
of the school to the child. William McAndrew, of 
the Washington Irving high school, New York 
city, gave as dashing and dazzling an arraignment 
of the abuse of high school and college privileges 
by principal, professor, and president as I ever 
heard. It will appear in full in World’s Work. 
Frederick A. Tupper, of the Brighton high school, 
ot Boston, rang out an original and intense warn- 
ing against wrong tendencies among high school 
students. Henry Suzzallo, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, served up high school fraternities in vigorous 
fashion.. George E. Johnson, of Pittsburg, mag- 
nified the playground movement in a sane and 
zealous address, while Frank L. Boyden of Deer- 
field made an earnest plea for the rural commun- 


ity. There was something or somebody a-sizzling 
all the time. 


EDUCATIONAL PAGEANT. 


The Boston Normal school had a presentation 
of the history of education in a series of episodes 
and interludes, a noble and notable educational 
pageant. We give the order of the procession 
as worked out by Dr. Colin A. Scott, and as 
worked up by Mrs. Lucia Gale Barber. 

Trumpeters in Roman costume. 

Handmaids of Alma Mater. 

Education in the East, represented by scholars and 
priests, Hindoo, Egyptian, Persian, Hebrew, Chinese, 
Japanese. 

Oriental dancers, at second appearance of Oriental 
group, dancing an ancient sun dance. 

Greek sages. 

The Nine Muses and Apollo. 

Group of Roman sages. 

The twelve Arval Brothers, a college of Roman priests 
presiding over agriculture, perform at their second ap- 
pearance a rite symbolizing the planting of the sacred 
bean, while a Roman May dance, in honor of the fertility 
of the fields, is danced by men and women dressed in the 
colors of the fields. 

Early Christian Education. 

Education in the Middle Ages. First group ushered 
in by Mediaeval Heralds; Alfred and Charlemagne, the 
greatest patrons of learning and education of the times; 
Chivalry, represented by a Knight, a Lady and page, 
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and a Clerk, with ink, horn, and roll; and Minstrelsy 
represented by trovbadours. 

Second group (a)—The educational system represented 
by the Seven Liberal Arts, 

(b)—Scholasticism, represented by Theology in black, 
carrying a model of a church, and Scholastic Philosophy 
in gray. 

(c)—Gutenberg, the inventor of printing, and Roger 
Bacon, who introduced gunpowder into Europe, repre- 
sent the forces that changed the old order of things. 

Arab Scholars and their followers to recognize the in- 
fluence of Science by the establishment of schools of sci- 
ence at Cordova and Salamanca as early as_ the ninth 
century. 

The Revival of Learning and the Humanist Movement 
of the Renaissance, represented by the Classics in 
Renaissance gown, followed by Erasmus and 
Melancthon. 

The Advancement of Modern Learning by the Study of 
Science. History and the Vernacular, or the Mother 
Tongues represent the greatest names in Modern Litera- 
ture. 

Song from “Meistersingers” at second appearance to 
represent the craftsmen of the day. 

The Morris dancers carrying folly sticks. 

University Education: Group 1, Oxford, Heidelberg, 
Cambridge, Padua, Paris, Naples; group 2, American 
universities. 

Elementary Education: 
man peasant children, 

Kindergarten Education: A group dressed like wood 
nymphs perform movements taken from regular kinder- 
garten games, combined to suggest the transition from 
autumn to spring. 

Modern Education: (a) Its means, learning, industrial 
education and special education; (b) its aims, to develop 


eharacter, and to bring about peace, prosperity, and hap- 
piness, 


Pestalozzi and group of Ger- 


WELCOME BUT UNACCOUNTABLE. 


The will of Archibald Henry Blount, which 
leaves the residue of his estate to Yale University, 
has been admitted to probate. To prevent the 
relatives from breaking the will, J. A. Barre, 
counsel for Yale University, called witnesses, in- 
cluding a physician, who is one of the witnesses to 
the will, to prove that Mr. Blount was of sound 
mind at the time he signed the instrument, and 
that he remained so until his death a year ago. 
The value of the residue to which Yale is entitled 
is about $450,000. The mystery why Mr: Blount 
chose Yale University as his beneficiary has not 
been cleared up; none of his relatives or friends 
can explain why he left his money to the American 
college. He paid only one short visit to the 
United States in all his life, and he had no connec- 
tions there. 


© 
COLLEGES IN OHIO. 


Look at this as a college roster of Ohio. If the 
alumni do their duty there will be 50,000 at the N. 
FE, A. Antioch College, Yellow Springs; Baldwin 
University, Berea; Buchtel College, Akron; 
Cedarville College; Defiance College; Denison 
University, Granville ; Findlay College ; Heidelberg 
University, Tiffin; Hiram College; Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier; Lake Erie College, Painesville; 
Lebanon College; Marietta College; Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford; Muskingum College, New Con- 
cord; Mt. Union College, Alliance; Oberlin Col- 
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lege ; Ohio Northern University, Ada; Ohio State 
University, Columbus; Ohio University, Athens ; 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware; Otterbein 
University, Westerville; Providence University, 


Oak, Hill; Rio Grande College; University of 


Cincinnati; Western College for Women, Oxford ; 
Wilberforce University; Wilmington College; 
Wittenberg College, Springfield; and the Univer- 
sity of Wooster. Cleveland itself has thirty col- 
leges and professional schools, including Western 
Reserve University, Case School of Applied 
Science, and St. Ignatius College. 


CHICAGO PRINCIPALS. 


The Chicago principals are entering upon a 
campaign for the increase of their salaries. The 
principal’s schedule in Chicago is the most ridicu- 
lous in the United States. The minimum salary 1: 
only $1,200! And the maximum is only $2,500! A 
building must have about 700 pupils to get even 
$2,500. Think of the principal of a large building 
drawing but $1,200 salary! He has to wiggic 
along for thirteen years in order to get the maxi- 
mum. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


Read this: “Despondent because she failed to 
pass in her studies, Ruth Sargent, thirteen years 
old, the daughter of W. R. Sargent of this city, 
shot herself at the San Pedro Street school in the 
presence of her schoolmates.” 

What can be done to prevent such occurrences? 
They are not numerous, but there are altogether 
too many suicides of pupils. Is it overwork? 
Probably, not. Is it over ambition? | Probably. 
Over worry? Probably. Shall school work be 
lightened? Probably not. Shall there be less 
pressure for high standing? That depends upon 
the character of the students. Probably one diffi- 
ctilty is in the quality of the tests, in the character 
of the demands, but the chief difficulty undoubtedly 
lies in the attitude of the home toward the standing 
of a child in school. Be it what it may, a life is a 
terrible price to pay for non-promotion. 

PLAINFIELD’S VIEW OF SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Here are the resolutions by which all high 
school clubs are to be eliminated :— 

Resolved, that any pupil of the Plainfield high 
school who shall be, or continue to be, a member 
of, or in any way connected by pledge or otherwise 
with, any fraternity, sorority, club, society, or other 
organization composed wholly or in part of pupils 
of the high school, whose influence among the high 
school body is, in the judgment of the principal 
and teachers, injurious to the best interests of the 
high school, be prohibited from representing the 
school or any class by participation in athletic, 
dramatic, literary, musical, or other activities of the 
school, excepting the instruction and privileges of 
the classroom and other rights to which the pupil 
may be entitled by law. And be it further 

Resolved, that any pupil, who, when requested 
by the principal to do so, refuses to declare 
whether or not he or she is a member of or is in 
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any way connected by pledge or otherwise with any 
such fraternity, sorority, society, club, or other or- 
ganization, be prohibited from such representation 
and participation in the same manner as if he or 
she were such member as aforesaid. And be it 
further 

Resolved, that the principal and teachers of the 
high school be instructed to carry the foregoing 
resolutions into effect. 


a 


N. E. A. IN HONOLULU. 
The Hawaii Promotion Bureau sends us the 
following 
TEACHERS MAY MEET IN HAWAII. 


“Honolulu, T. H., May 15.—A letter has 
just been received here from Hon. Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, commissioner of the Bureau of 
Education of the Department of the Interior, 
stating that he is considering seriously the propo- 
sition of having the 1909 meeting of the National 
Educational Association held in Honolulu. The 
interest shown by Commissioner Brown has led 
to active steps being taken by the various com- 
mercial bodies of the territory to assist in the mat- 
ter.” 

This shows how little the Hawaii Promo- 
tion Bureau knows of the N. E. A. They evi- 
dently think it a department of the government. 
It is also entirely safe to say that Commissioner 
Brown never wrote anybody “that he is consider- 
ing seriously the proposition of having the 1909 
meeting of the National Educational Association 
held in Honolulu.” He is not that kind of a man. 
No one was ever farther removed from assuming 
to dictate as to the affairs of.the N. E, A. 

Just as the schoolmaster had eliminated the word 
“double” in spelling and in reading number, the 
telephone girl undoes it’ all by saying over after 
us the old-fashioned way. We call for 7-1-1-8, to 
which she promptly calls back %-double 1-8. Has 
the schoolmaster’s new fangled notions no rights! 


The Cleveland committee still believes there will 
be 50,000 at the N. E. A. meeting, June 29 to July 


3, and they almost make us carry our expectations 
that high. 


L. C. Greenlee, successor to Aaron Gove as 
superintendent of Denver, has been elected treas- 
urer of Denver. This office is one of the plums of 
the city. 

On June 25 the alumni of Cook County Normal 
school are to dedicate a 1,500 memorial window 
in honor of Colonel Francis W. Parker. 


In California, outside of San Francisco, in 7,427 


positions there were 2,285 changes at the opening 
of the school year. 


American Institute of Instruction, Burlington, 
Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 


Texas is the worst mixed state in the Union. 
now or ever. 


Let no child be sacrificed to family poverty. 
N. E. A., Cleveland, June 29-July 3. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A MEMORABLE FILIBUSTER. 


When the question of the repeal of the Sherman 
silver purchase law was before the Senate fifteen 
years ago, there was a filibuster which lasted 
thirty-eight hours and forty-five minutes. Since 
that, there has been no struggle of the sort so ob- 
stinate as that which signalized the close of the re- 
cent session, when Senators La Follette, Stone, and 
Gore combined to keep the Senate in continuous 
session for twenty-seven hours and fifteen minutes ; 
and Senator La Follette made the unprecedented 
record of speaking for more than eighteen hours 
continuously. But the end came at last: the com- 
promise emergency currency bill, against which 
the filibuster was directed, was passed by a vote of 
43 to 22; and Congress adjourned. 


NOT A FRUITFUL SESSION. 


With the exception of this compromise currency 
bill, about which no one seems to be very enthu- 
siastic, and the employers’ liability bill, which was 
enacted to cure the defects in the existing law dis- 
closed by the decision of the United States su- 
preme court, the session was far from a fruitful 
one. It left very little to which campaign orators 
will be inclined to “point with pride.” Most of the 
measures which the President urged upon Con- 
gress failed of enactment. Congress did not pass 
an anti-injunction law; it did not increase the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
it did not authorize the physical valuation of rail- 
roads; it did not enact a general child-labor law; 
it did not establish the Appalachian forest reserve ; 
and it did nothing with reference to wood pulp and 
the paper trust. But it appropriated something 
more than one billion dollars. 


A CURIOUS COMPLICATION. 


Oregon has been having its regular biennial June 
election, out of which a curious complication has 
arisen. The legislature chosen is overwhelmingly 
Republican ; and, there being a vacant seat in the 
United States Senate to be filled, there would be, 
under ordinary circumstances, no question of the 
election of a Republican. But the circumstances 
are not ordinary. Oregon has the direct primary 
system, under which the voters of tlie state express 
their choice for United States Senator ; most of the 
members elected to the legislature accepted a 
pledge, known as “Statement No. 1,” binding them 
to vote for the candidate for Senator who received 
a majority of the votes cast; and under that pledge 
a legislature overwhelmingly Republican is re- 
quired to elect as Senator a Democrat, Governor 
Chamberlain, whose exceptional popularity 
brought him to the top of the list. Here will come 
a tug between party loyalty and the obligation im- 
posed by this pledge. 

INNOVATIONS REJECTED, 

Oregon has the most advanced initiative-refer- 

endum system in the Union. Eight thousand 


voters, more or less, may compel the submission 
of any question which interests them, and may put 


the state to the expense of distributing arguments 
to the voters segarding them. Nineteen such 
questions were submitted at this election, and the 
cost to the state of distributing the arguments to 
the voters was about $38,000. But the voters of 
Oregon appear to be less radical than the legisla- 
tors. At all eyents, they rejected the most im- 
portant innovations submitted, among them woman 
suffrage, the single tax, and the so-called “recall,” 
under which it would be possible by popular vote 
to retire to private life any official with whom the 
people were dissatisfied. In the county local op- 


‘tion elections, the same anti-saloon tendencies 


manifest elsewhere in the country were shown, arid 
nearly all the counties voted to drive out the 
licensed saloon, 


CHEAPER POSTAGE. 


A long-cherished dream comes true in the an- 
nouncement that, beginning with the first day of 
next October, the rate of letter postage between the 
United States and Great Britain will be two cents 
an ounce, instead of five. It is only a few months 
since the weight of a letter which might be sent 
for a single stamp to England was raised from a 
half-ounce to an ounce. Now comes this more im- 
portant change, under which it will cost no moe 
to send a letter from this country to London than 
to send it to the next street. This is one of the 
changes which brings peoples together and pro- 
motes both comity and commerce. It is significant 
that the House of Commons greeted the announce- 
ment of the agreement with cheers. : 


OLD HATREDS DIE HARD. 


The flaming-up again of the old anti-Dreyfus 
feeling in Paris and the attempt to kill Dreyfus on 
the occasion of the reinterment of the body of Zola 
in the Pantheon, shows how long such animosities 
endure. It is now ten years since the excitement 
over the Dreyfus case stirred all France and riv- 


-eted the attention ef the civilized world; but, al- 


though justice was done tardily, it was surely done 
at last, and it would seem that it should be possibte 
to allow the passions enkindled at that time to die 
out. But the disturbance which culminated in the 
cowardly attempt to assassinate Dreyfus was de- 
liberately stirred up by the Parisian anti-Dreyfus 
yellow journals. 
HARD AND EASY MONEY. 


The Bank of England rate of discount furnishes 
a trustworthy barometer of financial conditions. it 
moves up when money is hard and down when 
money is easy. So it is not surprising to learn that 
the rate, which went up to seven per cent. by sharp 
and sudden advances following the panic of last 
October, has receded little by little until now, after 
six earlier reductions, it has dropped to two and 
one-half per cent.> which is the lowest rate for 
three years. Neither extreme is a favorable indi- 
cation of the state of general trade, for the one 
marks panic or something approaching it, while 


(Continued on page 70.) 
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WHY TWO AND TWO DON’T MAKE FOUR.—(IIL.) 
(Continued from page 667.J 


same way as the first and the second Abacus were used. 
Later, in finding the sum, they used a third “room,” in 
place of making any change on first “room.” Any coun- 
ter-shapes no longer needed were ‘taken up.” 

Taking the same two sheep ex- aN 
amples as before, the one ten-ten- Sis 


ten group, seven ten-tens, four o-6-< 
tens, eight singles would appear oO 


on first ‘‘room”’ like this :— —o-o-o—__—_ 
The two ten-ten groups, nine tens, 


five singles of sheep which he buys , 
would appear on second “room” 
like this :— 

Starting with the record on first “room” already made, 
just as with the real Abacus, will you make the record 
of sheep) bought on second “room” and find the sum 
just as before, using a third “room” for the sum or the 
first “room,” as you please. 

Then, just as before, will you find the remainder? 

Will you answer these questions, similar to the pre 
vious set? 

Wherein lies the gain in using the abacus-on-paper 
with counter-shapes? 

How far is it still tally-keeping, still using imitation? 

How far is the imitation conscious now, how far un- 
conscious ? 

What is likely to be the effect upon his number-sense? 

In what ways now may an undeveloped Value-sense 
lead him astray? 

What need now of second “room’’? 

What is gained by using a third “room” to record the 
sum? 

What names will you suggest to take the place of the 
terms “head-work” and ‘hand-work’’? 

Again will you send your answers to the Journal? 

This time, in accord with the editor's wish, the writer's 
signature will be used, unless the contrary is specified. 


William D. Mackintosh. 
SPELLING VS. FRILLS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT F. E. DOWNES, 
Harrisburg, Penn. 


We hear a great deal now-a-days, largely from 
those who do not seem to know the facts, that the 
product of our present-day schovis cannot spell. 
While we cannot agree with this, in view of facts 
showing the contrary, still all such statements tend 
to influence the minds of people who are quick to 
believe all they hear against our present-day sys- 
tem of public education. 

We hear a great many people refer to the good 
old school days of the plain reading, writing, and 
arithmetic period, and we hear them decry our 
modern methods of “fads” and “frills,” as they call 
them, but it is well not to pay too much attention 
to this “old-fogyism.” We sometimes hear these 
people say that pupils were better taught in those 


“good old days” of the school master with the iron 
hand than they are to-day. But all the facts at 
hand fail to prove that such is the case. Not long 
ago Dr. Balliet, at that time superintendent of the 
schools of Springfield, Mass., chanced to 
come across, in the. archives. of his 
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office, a volume of examination papers in 
spelling arithmetic, written by  eighty- 
five pupils in» the Springfield high school 
in 1846. He saw the educational value of those 
papers at once, and concluded to compare the pro- 
ficiency of the pupils of those early years with that 
of those of to-day. Principal Riley of one of the 
grammar schools in that city gave these same 
questions to 245 pupils in the last year of the gram- 
mar school—grammar school, mind you, not the 
high school, as was the case in 1846. The result 
of the test in spelling was that the grammar pupils 
made a record of 51.2 per cent., against 40.6 for 
pupils in 1846; while in arithmetic the pupils of 
this day and generation made 65.5, against 29.4 for 
those of 1846. 

Later, the principal of a Brooklyn school gave 
these same questions to ninety-four pupils | still 
younger than those of Springfield, and with even 
better results. And since then the questions have 
been given in many places throughout the country, 
with like comparative results. We recently gave 
the words in spelling to the A grammar pupils of 
Harrisburg, with the following results, as compared 
with the high school pupils of Springfield in 1846; 
Number of pupils: Springfield, 85; Harrisburg, 
318; per cent. of pupils who received 70 per cent. 
or more: Springfield, 17.64, Harrisburg, 30; per 
cent. who missed every word: Springfield, 2.35, 
Harrisburg, 0; per cent. who spelled but one word: 
Springfield, 10.58, Harrisburg, 0; per cent. who 
missed seventeen or more words: Springfield, 
27.05, Harrisburg, 34. The last contrast is es- 
pecially striking. Fifty years ago twenty-seven 
out of every hundred could not spell more than one, 
two, or three words correctly ; now only three out 
of every hundred do so poorly as this. This indi- 
cates that the improvement is not simply confined 
to the brilliant pupil, but the spelling on the part 
of the average pupil has been greatly improved dur- 
ing these years. 

I am arranging to give the questions in arithme- 
tic also, in order to make comparisons in this sub- 
ject as well as spelling. 

All of this helps to show the weight of our con- 
tention that our pupils of the present day are ac- 
complishing far better results, in spite of the “fads 
and frills,” so to speak, of a crowded curriculum, 
than they accomplished when only the three R’s 
were taught. I[.am sure that those looking back 
upon the “good old days” are looking back with 
the eyes and the memory of their childhood. 
The fact is, we could not do so much in our child- 
hood days as our childhood reflections cause us to 
think we could. For one I am not a pessimist. I 
do not believe that with all our modern facilities 
and equipment and methods of teaching we are go- 
ing backward in education. 

I am led to ask what are these so-called “fads 
and frills,” as pertaining to our own curriculum? 
Every addition to the curriculum since we studied 
only reading, writing, and arithmetic has been 
heralded as a “fad” or “frill.” Is history a fad? 
Is geography, music, drawing, physiology? I 
venture to say that if any one of these subjects 
were dropped from our present-day curriculum 
eur action would he met by a storm of protest from 
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all sides; and rightly so. These are not “fads” nor 
are they “frills.” They are a part of our very life, 
and their appearance in the schools only indicates 
real educational progress. We are not neglect- 
ing the fundamentals in Harrisburg. In fact, we 
are laying our greatest stress vpon them. But 
neither are we omitting other such subjects as we 
have mentioned, which, while not reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, nevertheless put the pupil in 
touch with the world in which he lives and give 
him a large measure of educational enjoyment.— 
Report. 


LINCOLN EDUCATIONAL LEAGUE. 


One of the most hopeful signs of the times is the mar- 
velous increase in the interest in Abraham Lincoln. This 
year is the semi-centennial of the Lincoln and Douglas 
debates, and next year will be the centennial of Lincoln's 
birth. Numerous different organizations are being 
formed throughout the country to celebrate these evenis. 

The Lincoln Educational League has recently been in- 
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nently proper that it should be displayed upon the walls 
of the schools in such a permanent form as this. 

The league also has in contemplation various other 
projects looking towards the accomplishment of its ob- 
jects. 


THE FOOTBALL FETISH. 

President Eliot in his arraignment of “exaggerated 
college athletics” makes out an especially strong case 
against football. 

It is, he says, the least useful of games for physical 
training for the reason that fewer students are fit for it 
than for other sports. The bodily and mental qualities 
football calls for are not directly serviceable to young 
men who have their way to make in intellectual pursuits, 
It is a sport the student cannot keep up after he leaves 
college. 

Football, of course, has ethical uses which forbid its 
complete abolishment by colleges. Like prize-fights be- 
tween the crews of battleships, it settles beyond debate 
questions of supremacy which can be settled in no other 
way.. The eleven is a college pretorian guard which 
must be maintained to uphold alma mater against any 
charge of mollycoddling. This necessity President Eliot 

appears to recognize in favoring 
two intercollegiate contests every, 


season in each branch of sport. 
But it is well to have the de- 


GETTYSBU RG 


in. Libercy and dedicated to 
ace. 


natien so conceived and so 
battie-fieid of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
‘resting place for those ‘who here gave their lives. that 
it as altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 


low -this ground 
crated it. ewes our poor power to add or detract. 


shali not have diedsin bir this. under God. 
dom-and that government of the 


Four score and, sever year ago our fathers io the een 
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lusion disp:lied that the rush line 
is the nursery of greatness. A 
Harvard student who boxed in- 
differently is President, and 
the former captain of a ’varsity 
crew is said to be slated for sec- 
retary of war. Where are the 
halfbacks of yesteryear? 

The present popularity of row- 
ing at Harvard is a hopeful sign 
of undergraduate sanity § in 
sports. Rowing has furni-hed 
England with many of its pub ic 
men. It comes within President 
Eliot’s category of sports which 


corporated in New York as a permanent institution to In- 
culeate Lincoln's principles and patriotism, more particu- 
larly among the children. Its first undertaking is the 
placing in the schoolhouses throughout the country bronze 
tablets bearing the full text of Lincoln's address at 
Gettysburg, For this purpose it has a fund of $20,000, 
which is to be devoted to defraying one half of the cost 
of each tablet. It has arranged with the manufacturers 
to supply these at a greatly reduced rate so as to cover 
as wide a field as possible in this undertaking. 

The officers of the league are: President, Wilson W. 
Hoag; vice-president, John R. Evans; secretary, Francis 
D. Tandy; advisory board, Hon. Levi P. Morton, Judd 
Stewart, Hon. St. Clair McKelway, Rev. James R. Joy, 
Truman H. Bartlett, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, and Hon. 
George B, McClellan; and its headquarters are at 38 
East 21st street, New York city. 

This is a most worthy undertaking. In these days 
when there is so much agitation over schoolroom decora- 
tion this undertaking should appeal to a very large num- 
ber of people. In addition to its ornamental vatue it 
serves a direct utilitarian purpose. 

Probably there is no greater inspiration to true pa- 
triotism than the Gettysburg address. In addition to 
this, its literary value is so great that it should be kept 


constantly before the eyes of the pupils. It is emi- 


are “useful to any healthy man 
until he is sixty.” So do tennis 
and golf, which ambassadors and 
supreme court justices play. Is 
not the reward of membership in 
the ‘‘tennis cabinet” to be preferred to the transient 
honors of football fame ?—Nea York Times. 

— 

THE OTHER FELLOW’S VIEW. 

While you are considering the point of view of 
the “other fellow,” don’t let it play havoc with 
your individuality if it’s alot different from your 
own. Get outside your personal self far enough 
to view the subject with an unprejudiced eye. 

There be individuals so near akin to the jellyfish 
that they become obsessed by any good, strong, 
red-blooded suggestion that comes strolling along, 
and of course they have a hard time of it running 
hither and thither, always with the idea that this 
time they are going to get up into the band wagon. 

Of course it’s a fruitless chase. If you can't 
evolve any ideas of your own, but are simply going 
to make of yourself a mental sponge, there isn’t 
going to be any very rushing demand for your 
services in the world. Second-hand thoughts, 
like second-hand clothes, aren’t sought after much 
by the real live portion of the human race.—Wil- 
liam E. Towne, in Nautilus. 
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THE HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


BY PROFESSOR H,. C. SAMSON, STATE COLLEGE, 
Pullman, Washington. 


London and New York have recently been 
startled by the results found in the medical and 
physical examination of their school children. 
Great Britain, anxious to secure better physical 
specimens for her army (a high motive?), makes 
medical inspection of her schools compulsory. 
Massachusetts, likewise, now has a compulsory in- 
spection law. I submit the following data of 237 
women students of the State College. It should 
be remembered, too, that these students come from 
homes of more than average intelligence, hence 
from homes where the laws of health are better 
known and better observed than in the ordinary 
home. It is undoubtedly true, moreover, that the 
children of our public schools would show a much 
larger percentage of diseases :— 


*Number with consumption in family history, 68 
*Number with heart disease in family history, 69 
Number with throat trouble............... 61 
Number with 85 
Number troubled with constipation......... 79 


Number wearing 49 
Number with growths in nose..........+.+- 6 
Number with organic heart trouble......... 6 
+Number with spinal curvature............ 40 


Number with shoulders uneven............ 128 
Number with hips uneven................. 146 
Number with poor digestion............... 26 
Number with poor circulation............. 82 
Number with one parent dead............. 41 
Number with both parents dead............ vi 
Number without diseases, probably about... 25 


Average age, nineteen years; average class 
standing, freshman, thirteenth year. 

The lung capacity and chest development were 
unusually good. 

Our schools need medical and dental inspection, 
playgrounds, gymnasiums,  scientifically-trained 
physical instructors (not coaches). The extra cost 
to a community for these things will be more than 
saved in the decreased cost of medical attention. 
Besides, is not the increased health, happiness, and 
the success of our boys and girls worth some out- 
lay of money? Less money (if necessary), say I, 
for ihe intellectual, and more for the physical, up- 
building of our boys and girls. 

Already has Seattle supplemented her medical 
inspection of schools by the services of school 
nurses, who visit the homes as well as the school, 
and report on conditions found there. May other 
cities follow her lead. It is only by the untiring 
efforts of the teachers, physicians,.and nurses co- 
operating with each other and with the parents 
that sickness and disease among our school chil- 
dren will be eliminated. 


* Note.—Inquiry showed that in nearly every case 
consumption and heart trouble had been acquired before 
the family came to Washington. 


+ Note.—Curvature of the spine is caused by uneven 


shoulders and hips caused by bad habits in sitting and 
standing. 
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N. E. A. SONG. 


A new melody is being carried east and west, north 
and south, by orchestras and singers until it is becoming 
familiar everywhere. This is a song written in honor of 
the National Education Association and dedicated to it. 
The words are by William Ganson Rose, and the music 
by Albert Rees Davis, both of the local organization. It 
will be played and sung for the first time at the opening 
session of the convention of the N. E. A. in Cleveland, 
by the chorus of 500 school boys which is being trained 
by J. Powell Jones, supervisor of music in the public 
schools. 

A distribution of more than a quarter of a _ million 
copies to public schools all over the country, and publica- 
tion of the words and music in several large newspapers 
has made it well known in many places. The words are 
as follows:— 

THE LIGHT OF LEARNING. 
a; 
“Let there be light,’ the Master said; 
The sun arose; the shadows fied; 
So now the darkness takes its flight 
When Learning holds aloft her light; 
And ‘neath that pure and steady ray 
The nations keep their upward way, 
And with the power the light doth give 
They live to learn and learn to live. 
CHORUS. 
Marching ever steadily 
"Neath the blessed light, 
Lifting up humanity, 
Setting it aright, 
Reaching out a helping hand, 
Making clear the way,— 
That's the noble mission of 
The N. E, A. 
2. 
To darkest climes the light hath spread, 
And from their gloom the tribes are led; 
The voice of Truth, in soaring tone, 
O’erthrows the heathen gods of stone. 
Where Knowledge walks the blossoms rise; 
The earth gives up its richest prize; 
And man, set free from chains that bind, 
Proclaims the brotherhood of Mind. 


DIVIDEND-PAYING POWER. 
{Common Wealth Club, San Francisco.] 

Every thoughtful parent, tax-payer, or citizen 
feels an immediate personal concern in the in- 
provement of public education, for good schools 
pay large dividends in terms of clean citizenship, 
social and economic advancement of the individual, 
and improved community prestige and good repute. 

The faith and interest of the people of California 
in this dividend-paying power of their public 
schools is shown in the fact that the total invest- 
ment for the fiscal year of 1904-5 involved the en- 
ergy of almost 10;000 teachers, the potentialities of 
over 300,000 children, and the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $10,000,000. Surely it behooves the 
prudent citizen to safeguard this vast investment in 
every way, in order that its returns may be as sat- 
isfactory as possible. 

Prominent among the many factors affecting the 
efficiency of the public schools is the matter of the 
appointment and tenure of office of teachers. We 
cannot have good schools unless we have compe- 
tent teachers, and we cannot be sure of competent 
teachers unless the terms of their employment 
make for the selection and retention of those pro- 
fessionally fit. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

MAURY-SIMONDS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, By 
M. F. Maury, LL. D., late superintendent of the naval 
observatory, Washington, D. C. Revised and largely 
rewritten by Frederic William Simonds, Ph. D., profes- 
sor of geology in the University of Texas. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: Amercian Book Company. 
Half leather. - 8vo. 347 pp. With maps and illustra- 
tions. Price, $1.20. 

Judged from the standpoint of the scientific geographer, 
of the professionally zealous, of the overworked teacher, 
of the student, or of the artist, the Maury-Simonds Phys- 
ical Geography is a gratifying achievement from the 
pedagogical and book-maker’s point of view. The orizi- 
nal Maury Physical Geography was a great work chal- 
lenging the admiration of scientists and school people, 
and Dr. Simonds has brought it up to date in every re- 
gard. The plan involved a comprehensive and accurate 
treatment of the subject, combined with great clearness 
and simplicity. In order to incorporate the new infor- 
mation which has been made available by the advances 
of physiographic science in recent years, Professor Si- 
monds has thoroughly modernized the text of the book, 
revising and to a large extent rewriting the entire work. 
The illustrations, mainly from photographs, can but im- 
press upon the student the results of the action, both 
past and present, of those forces which have moulded 
the surface of the earth, and which have determined the 
development and distribution of the varied forms of 
plant and animal life, A large number of maps and dia- 
grams show graphically the points treated in the text. 
THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE OLD TESTA- 

MENT. By John M. Thomas, president of Middle- 

bury College. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

140 pp. Cloth. Gilt top. Price, $1, net; postage, 10 

cents. 

Would that every person, young or old, who has had 
his reliance upon the Bible shaken by the senseless 
vehemence of some of its defenders and by the irreverent 
egotism of some of its critics, could read this book by 
Dr. John M. Thomas. For such hesitating minds a 
clear statement is needed as to what Christianity has 
gained from its acceptance of the Old Testament, and a 
frank confession as to what is no longer of vital concern. 
This vexed question Dr. Thomas answers in untechnical 
terms and in interesting style. While in sympathy with 
evangelical truth, he recognizes frankly the difficulties 
of the subject and discusses it from an advanced stand- 
point. He shows why many persons find it hard to un- 
derstand the Old Testament, and how modern scholar- 
ship has made it a new book, of living interest and 
power. 

IN THE LAND OF MOSQUES AND MINARETS— 
MEDITERRANEAN AFRICA. Penned by Francis 
Miltoun, and pictured by Blanche McManus. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. Illuminated cover. Gilt. 
442 pp. Illustrations in color. In box. Price, $3.00 
net, 

This is Mr. Miltoun’s eleventh exquisite book of travel 
and description, and it is matchless as a revelation of 
life in northern Africa. The information is abundant, at- 
tractive, and valuable; the literary style delightful, and 
the seventy-four illustrations are as illuminating as they 
are beautiful. With a delicate touch the author and ar- 
tist rally the reader’s interest in Arab, Turk, and Jew, 
in Algeria, Tunisia, in the poetry, music, and dancing of 
these strangely fascinating peoples, in the Mitidja and 
the Sahel, in Algiers, Kabylie, Biskra, and persons and 
places all over Mediterranean Africa. 

THE COMMON SENSE OF THE MILK QUESTION. 
By John Spargo. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 351 pp. Price, $1.50 net. 

The reform spirit of these days is appalling, and when 
it touches the affairs of every-day life is almost exasper- 
ating. How anybody has ever lived to grow up who 
has used milk is a marvel now that we know what dan- 
gers lurk in milk. The bacteriological discoveries are 
enough to make one shudder at the thought of using milk 
in any way at any time, as much in the country as in the 
city. “Pus as a Beverage” is the brutal way in which 
one article called attention to a frightful epidemic re- 
sulting from the sale of milk from cows with diseased 
udders. This is merely suggestive of the horrors re- 
vealed. The only redeeming feature of this frightful 
awakening is that conditions will be better from this 
time forward, forever and forever. The cry of “Fire, 
Fire, Fire!’ is one that we wish might never be uttered, 
but if there is occasion for it the sooner and the louder it 
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is given the better we like it. When it is a question of 
escape from a conflagration or being suddenly aroused by 
a shuddering cry we choose the alarm. We wish this 
book, “The Common Sense of the Milk Question,” bad 
never been written, i. e., that there had been no occasion 
for its writing, but since the occasion exists we wish the 
book could be read by every man and woman who keeps 
a cow or sells a pint of milk, and that be had to read it 
aloud to his family. The pictures are as important as 
the text, since they are photographs of actual conditions. 
It is not a pleasing experience to b2 alive when the bac- 
teriologists are insisting upon the dairyman’s house- 
cleaning, but for the sake of our children and children’s 
children it is well worth while to have the work thor- 
oughly well done—as it is now sure to be done. John 
Spargo, in “The Common Sense of.the Milk Question,” 
is doing his part, and it.is a large part, in this reform. 


VICTOR HUGO'S POEMS. | Selected and annotated by 
H. W. Eve, M. A., of Cambridge, Eng. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Cloth. 180 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 
Hugo was a real poet, though not perhaps a great 

one. He began versification when only eighteen, and at 

twenty published his first yolume of odes. The editor 
of the present volume has made a happy selection of 

Hugo’s verse, in the hope that pupils studying French 

may be able to find interest in such a work. Among 

the selections are “A Mon Pere,” “Mazeppa,” “Les 

Dieux Iles’”—which Goethe praised, and others. Tenny- 

son had a good word for Hugo’s poetical fancy and foree. 

The editor gives a valuable introduction, and necessary 

and helpful notes. 


IN THE GOLDEN BAST. By Charlotte Chaffee Gib- 
son. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
197 pp. Price, 60 cents, 

A delightful description of far-eastern lands by one 
who traveled with open and appreciative eyes; and who 
has the gift of helping others see by suggestion and in- 
formation what she herself has seen in reality. There 
are chapters on Japan, China, India, and Ceylon, and 
Egypt, and so full of interesting details about these 
places and their people as to make the whole work a 
capital geographical reader, such as the publisher styles 
it. Then in addition to a very winsome text there are 
numerous pictures, well chosen and finely executed, such 
as either younger or older people will delight to linger 
over. 


LES MAITRES SONNEURS. By George Sand. Lon- 
don: George Bell & Sons; New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 400 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.40 
net. 

A handsome copy in French of some of George Sand’s 
most sparkling literary work. Aurore Dudeyant—for 
George Sand was but a pen name—is ranked as the sec- 
ond great novelist of France. Nisard goes further and 
pronounces her “the master of French prose writers.” 
Thackeray thought of her diction as “the sound of 
country bells falling sweetly and sadly on the ear.” This 
selection from her writings has a preface by d’Emile 
Faguet of the I'rench Academy, and is illumined by M. 
V. Wheelhouse, in several instances by sketches in colors. 
HEALTH EDUCATION LEAGUE BOOKLETS. By 

eminent experts. Published by the league, 113 Devon- 

shire street, Boston. Prices, $1.50 to $5 per hundrei. 

In a neat paper box may here be found a series of fif- 
teen booklets on subjects absolutely important to health. 
Here are “Hints for Health in Hot Weather,” “Colds and 
Their Prevention,” “The Plague of Mosquitoes and 
Flies,” “Tonics and Stimulants,” “Microbes Good and 
Bad,” and many other themes akin to these and essential 
to health. ‘These publications are a good thing to have 
in one’s home, and to familiarize oneself with, as they 
make for more sanitary conditions and for more health- 
ful habits. 


.DER WEG ZUM GLUCK. Edited by Dr. Wilhelm 


Bernhardt, Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 177 

pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Here are two German texts,—one by Viktor Bluthzen 
entitled “Der Rugenfahrer’—or the Rugen tourist; the 
other by Julius Lohmeyer entitled “Tot oder Lebendig.” 
The first is a delightful description of a tourist trip 
through Rugen—the largest island adjacent to the Baltic 
coast of Germany. The other is a bit of graphic fiction 
by one who bas won a large place for himself among 
German novelists. The editor adds both notes and vo- 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news te be inserted 
der this heading are solicited from schoo) 
thorities in every state in the Union. To be 
lable, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEBTINGS TO BE HELD. 
dane 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Educa- 


dent. 

June 17: West Virginia State Associa- 
tion, Hikins. 

June 29-July 3: National’ Education 
Association of the United States; 
Superintendent E. G. 

ley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 6—9: Pennsylvania State Educa- 

Association, State College, 


July 7, 8, 9: American 
Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 
October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 
December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 
December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 
#ebruary, 1909: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Oklahoma 


city, Ok.; President, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE, 


FARMINGTON. Ralph W. Leigh- 
ton, assistant to the head master of 
the Abbott school at Farmington for 
two years past, has accepted the 
principalship of the Skowhegan High 
school for the next school year. 

BAR HARBOR. Superintendent 
of Schools Clinton J. Richards of Bar 
Harbor has resigned, to take effect 
August 1, to accept a similar position 
in the Newbury-Salisbury district, 
Massachusetts. — 

VERMONT. 

Graduation exercises at the 
Randolph Normal school were as 
follows:— 

Sunday, June 7—Sermon before 
the class by Rev. L. Olin Sherburue, 
Burlington. 

Tuesday, June $9—Teaching at the 
training school by members of the 
class. 

Wednesday, June 10—l"inal exami- 
nations before board. of Normal 
school commissioners; Class day exer- 
cises; concert by the Weber Male 
quartet; public reception by the 
class. 

Thursday, June 11—Alunini <Asso- 
ciation meeting; graduating exercises; 
address by Hon. Frank Plumley; 
alumni banquet. 

MONTPELIER. B. C. Rogers, 
for the past few years principal of 
the Vergennes High school, has been 
elected principal of the Montpelier 
High school. D. Robert Blanpied, 
Dartmouth, has been elected in- 
structor in English in the same 
school. 


PROCTOR. Miss Jennie E. Clark, 
instructor in drawing in the Proctor 
publie schools for the past four years, 
has been elected as supervisor of 
drawing in the Barre, Vt., schools at 
a considerable increase in salary. 

Miss Bernice Barnum, for the pist 
year and a half teacher of Latin and 
Greek, has been elected to a position 


in the Norwich Free Academy, 
Connecticut, at a large increase in 
salary. 

Miss Anna Eastman, teacher in 
the sixth grade, Proctor, and Miss 
Laura Eastman, teacher at Saxton’s 
River, have both accepted positions 
in Massachusetts at an increase in 
salary. One goes to Greenfield, the 
other to Winchendon. 

JOHNSON. The following is the 
program of the graduation exercises 
of the Johnson Normal school June 
14 to 18: Sunday evening, sermon be2- 
fore the class, Rev. L. A. Wilson; 
Wednesday afternoon, Class day ex- 
ercises; Wednesday evening, com- 
mencement play and concert; Thurs- 
day, commencement address, Rev. 
Charles H. Browne; alumni reunion 
and banquet. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BELCHERTOWN. A. R. Lewis 
of Provincetown has been appointed 
superintendent of schools of the Bel- 
chertown-Enfield district, Superin- 
tendent Collinwood having resigned 
the position he had held during the 
past two years. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, Over 
600 graduates of the Framingham 
State Normal school, the oldest insti- 
tution of its kind in America, at- 
tended the seventeenth regular bien- 
nial meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion here June 6. Following a _re- 
union of classes and dinner the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Miss Ellen Hyde, vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Mary Swift Lamson, 
and Principal Henry Whitte- 
more; treasurer, Miss Amelia Davis, 
"G4; secretary, Miss Mary CC. Moore, 
*72; auditor, Miss Sarah E. White, 
‘65; executive committee, Miss Mary 
F. Peirce, °50; Mrs. Charlotte’ E. 
White Kennard, 64; Mrs. Susan R. 
Brockshire, °71; Miss Margaret Mul- 
ligan, "71: Miss Bertha Flint Hanson, 
and Miss Mary Morgan Reynolils, 
1900. It was announced that the 
Ellen Hyde scholarship fund now 
amounts to $3,900, exclusive of a 
zift of $300 made by Miss Mary E. 
Trask, who has been trustee of a 
fund held by her for an educational 
purpose and which she recently do- 
nated to the Ellen Hyde fund. 

CHELSEA. The board of control 
of this city have appointed the fol- 
lowing as members of the _ school 
committee to supersede the present 
board, who were legislated out of of- 
fice by action of the legislature ap- 
pointing the new form of government 
for this city: Engene F. Endicott, Dr. 
Edward 8S. Johnson, Rey. R.: Perry 
Bush, Edward H. Lowell, James H. 
Malone. Each of these gentlemen is 
a former member of the school com- 
mittee. 


BOSTON, Diplomas and badges 
were presented to twenty-two gradu- 
ates of the sloyd training school on 
North Bennet street June 5, Mrs. F. 


S. Fiske awarding the honors. Dr. 


€. Hanford Henderson :ddressed the 
graduates, and Gustaf Larsson, prin- 
cipal, also spoke. The graduates 
are: Mary H. Baker, Marguerite 
Bartlett, Ethel N. Brewster, Anna V. 
Cooper, Emma F. Cutter, Helen E, 
Ellis. Madelaine B, Fisher, Isaaa@ 
Goddard, Ethel I. Gray, Blanche §&. 
Hall, Abby A. Hayward, Olive G. 
Hazzard. Iva M. Lester, Joseph J. 
Mach. Ellen N. Nolan Ir K. 
O'Reilly, Harlan B. Peabody, Marza- 
ret Reed, Francis Z. RicharJson, 
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Karm Sellman, Josephine C. Whaley, 
and Anna G. Winsor. 

At the meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association of School Superin- 
tendents, at the suggestion of Super- 
intendent W. C. Hobbs of Norwood, 
the following vote was passed:— 

That a committee of seven be ap- 
pointed by the president to investi- 
gate the condition of secondary edu- 
eation, including courses of study, 
requirements for admission to col- 
lege, and any other subject relating 
to secondary schools which, in the 
judgment of the committee, should 
properly be considered in this connec- 
tion. That the scope of this inquiry 
shall include, also, the work and re- 
quirements of the college entrance 
examination board and the N. E 
college entrance certificate board. 
That the committee thus appointed 
shall report at a future meeting of 
the association. 

Before two large audiences which 
completely filled the courtyard the 
students of the Boston Normal 
school on June 6 to 8 gave a dedica- 
tion festival. For two hours the 
spectators were delighted with a 
pageant suggesting by picturesque 
groups the various educational] ideals 
of different epochs of the world’s his- 
tory. Following the long procession 
various groups returned with dances 
and choruses, which strongly marked 
the changes in ideals from age to 
age. There were in all twenty-one 
tableaux in which hundreds of p2ople 
participated. 


SALEM. At the beginuing of the 
next school year a new department 
will be opened at the State Normal 
school whose object will b2 the pro- 
fessional training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. The depart- 
ment will be in charge of Arthur J. 
Meredith of the Atlantie City, N. J., 
High school.- Mr. Meredith is a grad- 
uate of the classical course of the 
Springfield, Mass., High school, of 
the bookkeeping and shorthand 
courses of Comer’s Commercial 
school, Boston, and of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. He has taken courses in 
pedagogy at Harvard University, and 
he received practical business train- 
ing in the law office of a Boston firm, 
Since his graduation from college, 
he has been engaged in teaching and 
in supervising the teaching of the 
commercial subjects in both public 
and private schools. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


KINGSTON. The commencement 
exercises of the Rhode Island College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
will be held June 13-16. The _ pro- 
gram follows: June 13. Interclass 
field meet, 2 p. m., at Fair grounds, 
West Kingston; debate for Kingston 
prize, 8 p. m.; June 14, Baccalaureate 
address, “Through a Glass Darkly,” 
by President Howard Edwards, 4 p. 
m.; cantata, “The Daughter of Jai- 
rus,” conducted by M. F. Perry, Vil- 
lage church, 7.45 p. m.; June 15, sen- 
ior Class day exercises, 2.30 p. m.; 
June 16, battalion review by the gov- 
ernor and staff, 10.45 a. m.; com- 
mencement exercises, 11.15 a. m.; 
oration, “The Only University in the 
World,” by Professor Horatio B. 
Knox of the Rhode Island State 
Normal school; address by his excel- 
lency the governor. 

CONNECTICUT. 

GREENVILLE. On May 22 Clif- 
ton H. Hobson. principal cf the 
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The oldest, the largest, the most thorough, the best equipped, and the most successful and helpful summer 
schools in this country. Graduates occupy prominent positions all over the United States. 


EASTERN SCHOOL 


221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
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WILLIAM M. HATCH, Business Manager, 


Further information 
and illustrated booklet 
sent upon request. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILL. 


FRANK D. FARR, Business Manager 


WESTERN SCHOOL 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Greenville school, took the members 
of the senior class to Hartford to 
visit the state capitol. 

ANSONIA, Superintendent of 
Schools E. C. Andrews is to resign 
after three years, to accept the call 
from the Stratford and Huntington 
school boards to become the superin- 
tendent of their district. 

WINSTED. W. D. Hood, super- 
intendent of schools in Huntington 
county, who has recently been 
elected principal of the Gilbert 
school, Winsted, will be the speaker 
at the commencement exercises at 
the Wethersfield High school. 

DANBURY. Secretary Charles D. 
Hine of the state board of education 
will come to the Danbury summer 
training school for teachers when it 
opens July 7, and will give five lec- 
tures on school management and six 
on civics. The latter course will in- 


clude a lecture on “The Study of a 
Town.” One hundred lectures will 


be given during the twenty-three 
days in which the school will be in 
session 

NEW HAVEN. The Rev. Profes- 
sor and Mrs. L. O. Brastow sailed re- 
cently for a year’s trip abroad. They 
plan to remain in London until the 
latter part of July, and wili then take 
the Rhine journey, eventually to stay 
for a few days in Lucerne. 

A committee of the New Haven 
associated civic societies has recom- 
mended that all new grammar school 
buildings be constructed with an as- 
sembly hall. The schoolhouse can be 
made an educational centre for par- 
ents as well as for children. 

Professor Henry R. Lang, head of 
the department of Romance lan- 
guages of the university, has been 
appointed the delegate to represent 
Yale at the celebration of the anni- 
versary of the War of Independence, 
which is to be held at Saragossa, 
Spain, from October 14 to 20. 

Professor A. E, Verrill of Yale 
University has sold to the university 
his great collection of marine inver- 
tebrates, fishes, and bottom samples 
acquired during his work for the 
United States fish commission in the 
sixteen years from 1873 to 1887. The 
collection is the duplicate of one se- 
cured at the same time and since 
transferred to the National Museum 
of the Smithsonian Institute at Wash- 
ington. The duplicate collections are 
said to be the finest of the kind in 
the world and were obtained at a 
cost estimated at several hundred 
thousand dollars. They include neariy 


all the known specimens as well 


as 
undescribed ones 


of marine verte- 


brates found between Labrador anl 
the West Indies taken from all 


depths down to 2,600 fathoms and inr- 
clude more than 300,000 specimens in 
each collection, representing some 
6,000 species. More than $25,000 has 
been spent for work on the collection 
apart from the cost of the collection 
itself. Professor Verrill’s collection 
is in excellent condition and thor- 
oughly labeled and catologued. The 
collection will be placed permanently 
in Peabody Museum, where a smal'‘er 
part of it has heretofore been on ex- 
hibition. The curator of the mu- 
seum estimates that a similar co lec- 
tion cannot be made for a e-st of less 
than $500,000. Professor Verrill re- 
ceived the collection from the com- 
mission in place of all other compen- 
sation due the sixteen years when he 
was practically in charge of all the 
commission’s work. The price paid 
for the collection by Yale is net given 
out. 

HARTFORD. Frank Gardner 
Moore, who for eight years has been 
associate professor of Latin and Ro- 
man archaeology at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, is the unanimous cho'ce cf a 
committee of the trustees of Trinity 
College, as a successor to Professcr 
E. T. Merrill, professor of Latin lan- 
guage and literature at Trinity for 
the past few years, who goes to the 
University of Chicago at the begin- 
ning of the next academic year. 


NORWICH. Ata meeting of the 
Norwich Principals’ Club, called for 
the purpose, resolutions were pre- 
sented to Former Principal Claude C. 
Russell of Taftville, expressing the 
good wishes and congratulations of 
the club upon his selection for a re- 
sponsible position in the New Haven 
schools, bearing testimony to his 
zeal as an officer and a member of 
the club for nine years, and express- 
ing their confidence in his continued 
success in the new field, although re- 
gretting to lose him here. The reso- 
lutions had been prepared by Princi- 
pal J. B. Stanton of the West Chelsea 
district, and were gotten up in book- 
let form, attractively decorated and 
signed by each of the fifteen mem- 
bers of the club. 


TAFTVILLE. Principal Claude 


C. Russell of the Wequonnoc school 


was agreeably’ surprised 
when presented a large and _ hand- 
some picture by the teachers of the 
school and Mr. Miller, the janitor. 
The board of education of the Taft- 


recently 


ville school district has secured the 
services of F. J. Werking of Water- 
town in this state to succeed Claude 
C.- Russell, the head of the school, 
who is to go to New Haven. Mr. 
Werking is in charge of the Central 
zrammar school in Watertown, and 
comes highly recommended by promi- 
nent teachers of this state. Char‘es 
P. Bushnell is the chairman of the 
board of education, and the other 
members are George N. Beardow and 
Alfred Edmondson. John D. Sharples : 
is the clerk. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

No person over fifty years 
age will be admitted hereafter to 
teaching positions in the Chicago 
publie schools. The board of educa- 
tion made this ruling by a vote of 
twelve to four. Incidentally the 
trustees gave their official confirma- 
tion to the statements of the super- 
intendent’s office that this ge limit 
“appears to be the point at which 
the mental and physical vigor of 
those who come to us has begun to 
deeline.” 


of 


KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. Miss Anna Pritch- 
ett Youngman has been named pro- 
fessor of economics at Wellesley. 
She is only twenty-four years old, 
but her record in the local schools 
and at the University of Chicago 
has shown a wonderful grasp of 
commercial and economic questions. 
She took three degrees in three suc- 
cessive years at the university, and 
before receiving her Ph. D. this year 
she was tendered the full Wellesley 
professorship. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The old board of 
education, twenty-seven in number, 
has been legislated out of office and 
a new board of seven established. 
The new board is made up of Dr. J. 
M. Withrow, chairman; Emil Pollak 
and Dr. Louis Schwab, members 
elected at large. The other four 
were chosen by lot from the remain- 
ing twenty-four. The lot fell to 
G. Deutsch, George W. Harper, Rob- 
ert BE. Coghill, and W. W. Barber. 


MISSOURL. 
KANSAS CITY. The city is to 


have a fine playground well located 
and well equipped, 
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Here is Something EASY!! 
IS IT EXERCISING THE BEST JUDGMENT 


to permit the Wear, Soiling and Handling 
of the entire School Year to be placed on a 


Text-Book Costing Anywhere from 30c. to $1.00 each 
RATHER THAN 


On a Holden Adjustable Book Cover ? | 


Costing only 1 1-3 cents apiece 


REMEMBER—the Material of the Holden is Pure Unfinished Leatherette 
—by scientific chemical treatment rendered both WATERPROOF and GERM PROOF 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec'y. 


The Petersham Agricultural High 
School. 


The towu of Vetersham, Massa- 
chusetts, is a non-railroad town with 
a population of 852; it is mostly 
farming country and summer resort; 
the town has a high location, 1,200 
feet above sea level, with a com- 
manding outlook in all directions, one 
of the most extensive in New Eng- 
Jand. The record of the town as a 
:public-spirited community has been 
‘commendable. 

The town of Petersham has re- 
cently been brought into prominence 
from the fact that it is the first town 
in New England to establish an agri- 
cultural high school. This important 
action has been made possible by 
several favorable conditions. A 
beautiful and commodious school 
building was erected in 1906 with 
ample school grounds of ten acres. 
The total cost of the building is $20,- 
000. Another favorable condition is 
the school legislation recently en- 
acted in Massachusetts to encourage 
high schools in the smaller towns 
somewhat remote from high school 
centres. Still further the general 
movement toward better treatment of 
industrial education is promotive of 
more attention to agriculture, trades, 
home arts, and other forms of train- 
ing which are of great value, but 
which have from various reasons 
been much neglected or ignored in 
the public school system, The favor- 
able co-operation of the school au- 
thorities may also be noted. Thesd 
local and general conditions which 
reflect honor on the town, the indi- 
vidual donors to the school enter- 
prise, and indicate a wise readjust- 
ment of public education in rural as 
well as urban districts, have contrib- 
uted to this important result, the es- 
tablishment of the Petersham agri- 
cultural high school. 

The courses of study at the Peters- 
ham high school are the college pre- 
paratory and the academic. The 
agricultural studies are arranged 
chiefly under the latter course. In 
addition to studies which have a bear- 
img on agriculture (horticulture, for- 
estry, ete.), good provision is mate 
for other important school studies in 
language, mathematics, h‘story. etc. 

The course in agriculture’ will 
teach: The wild flowers, birds, ani- 
mals, and their habits: the rocks, 
their chemical composition, and the 


process by which the earth has been 
changed from a molten mass to a fit 
home for man; the kinds of soil, 
their physical and chemical proper- 
ties, the crops best suited to each. and 
the proper methods of cultivating, 
improving, and fertilizing them; how 
to raise the best hay crop, and the 
culture of each of the standard cro; s 
grown on a farm; how to raise, care 
for, and market both the large and 
small fruits; how to conduct a mar- 
ket garden business both in the open 
and under glass; the noxious repre- 
sentatives of the insect world, harm- 
ful fungi, and the methods of de- 
stroying them; the principles of for- 
estry and landscape gardening; how 
to care for domestic animals, poul- 
try, and bees; how to manage the 
dairy and the culinary departments; 
how to use the saw, plane, chisel, and 
keep tools in good order; th: cost, 
description, and practicability of the 
most modern mach'nery for each kind 
of farm work. 

Domestie science may be substi- 
tuted for agriculture for three years 
and floriculture for one year. 

The total number of persons in the 
town between five and fifteen years 
of age is 139; of these sixty-three are 
boys and seventy-six are girls. The 
high school pupils and the grammar 
grades are housed in the high school 
building, which permits the econo:ni- 
cal use of the teaching force. 


> 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The principal features of the 
American Review of Reviews for June 
are a character sketch of “Taft 
Trained to be President,’ by Walter 
Wellman; “The Real Mr. Asquith,” a 
character sketch of the new British 
premier, by W. T. Stead; “San Fran- 
cisco Two Years After,” by Colvin B. 
Brown: “How Science Fights the Ln- 
sect Enemies of Our Crops”; an ac- 


count of the work of the United States. 


bureau of entomology, as directed by 
Dr. L. O. Howard, by Louis E. Van 
Norman; a description of the great 
storage dams now being c »nstructed in 
the West under the supervision of the 
United States reclamation service, by 
Chief Draftsman H. V. Leménager, 
with striking photographs of these 
gigantic works; and timely discus- 
sions on “Railroad Freight Rates Too 
Low,” by Luis Jackson of the Erie 
railroad; “Railroad Capitalization 
and Federal Regulation,” by Frank- 


lin K. Lane of the interstate com- 
merce commission, and “Business 
Conditions in the West and South- 
west,” by Charles F. Speare. The 
editorial department, “The Progress 
of the World,” gives special attention 
to the White House conference of 
governors on the subject of natural 
resources, 


PERFECTLY PLAIN. 


With all the impartiality of the par- 
tisan, Professor Price set forth tle 
contentions of both political parties 
regarding the tariff. At the close of 
his talk he was surrounded by the 
fair members of the Woman’s Cur- 
rent Events Club. 

“Oh, Professor Price,’ cooel the 
fairest, “thank you so much for your 
perfectly lovely talk! I understand 
all about the tariff now. It’s just like 


a lover’s comparisons—the free 
traders are the other girls!’—Youth’s 
Companion. 

“*Rastus,” said the neichbor, “I'é 


like to borrow that mule of yours.” 

“Goodness sakes, boss," was the re- 
joinder, “I’d like to ’commodate you, 
but I’s had some ’sperience wif de 
law. If a man is ’sponsible foh de 
acts of his agent, an’ I was to lend 
dat mule out, it wouldn’t be no time 
befo’ I was arrested for assassina- 
tion.’ 


Pens that Write Right 


Perfect penmanship— fine hair lines and 
even shading—is only possible when 
the pen is perfect: The smoothly 
rounded points, even temper, cor- 
rect form and great elasticity of 


pencerian 


teel Dens 


makes every man’s “hand” a 
good one. Absolutely right for 


every kind of writing. A sample 
eard of 12 different kinds sent free 
for 6 cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 a New York. 


MENEELY & co. BELIS 
The Oid Reliable 
Meneely Fn 
Establist. ed 
nearly 100 years ago. | & ms B 
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June 33, 1908 
COLLEGE NOTES. 


The graduating exercises of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy will be held in Huntington hall 
Tuesday, June 9, at 2.30 p. m. The 
buildings of the institute, with li- 
braries, laboratories, drawing-rooms, 
ete., will be open to visitors imme- 
diately after the exercises, 

First place among the universities 
of the world, in matter of mere num- 
bers, up to last year held by that of 
Berlin, has now been won by the 
University of Paris, which had a stu- 
dent body of 16,000 in last summer's 
semester. A report just presented 
states that the teaching staff consists 
of 285 professors and instructors, 
The faculty of law, by far the largest, 
had then 7,182 students, and found it 
difficult to cope with the correspond- 
ing demands. Medicine had 3,330 
students; letters, 2,040: sciences, 
2,147, and pharmacy, 1,009. 

Professor William <A. Anthony, 
professor of physics and electrical en- 
gimeering at Cooper Institute, is dead 
at New York, after an illness of 
about three months. Professor An- 
thony was born in 1835 at Coventry, 
R. L., was graduated from Yale Col- 
lege, and received the degree of Ph. 
B. from that institution in 1857. At 
various times he was connected with 
the faculties of the Providence Con- 
ference Seminary, Antioch (O.) Col- 
iege, Iowa Agricultural College, and 
Cornell University. He lad been at 
Cooper Union since 1894. Professor 
Antbony was a member of several 
scientific societies, and was the au- 
thor of several treatises on physics 
and electrical engineering. 

The German ministry of education 
recently announced the exchange 


‘professors between the University of 


Berlin and the Universities of Col- 
umbia and Harvard for the univer- 
sity year beginning next October, 
Albrecht Penck, director of the geo- 
graphical institute, will go to Co- 
lumbia, and Bugene Kuehnemann. 
professor of philosophy at Breslau 
University, will return to Harvard. 
He will remain the whole year therd 
in place of Professor Kuno Franke, 
who will spend a year in Europe on 
leave of absence. America will send 
to Berlin William Morris Davis, pro- 
fessor of geology at Harvard, and 
Felix Adler of Columbia. Dr. Adler 
will deliver a course of lectures on 
ethical problems in America. 


At the faculty meeting of Tufts Col- 
lege the resignation of Professor 
Harry G. Chase, ’93, from the office 
of registrar and secretary of the 
college, was accepted, to go into ef- 
fect July 1. Professor Chase was 
appointed full professor in physics, 
and his resignation was given in or- 
der that he might devote his time 
more fully to his teaching. At the 
same time Philip Meserve Hayden, 
08, was elected to succeed Professor 
Chase in those offices. 

The thirty-ninth commencement of 
Atlanta University was held May 
28 The commencement oration by 
Professor W. S. Scarborough, A. M., 
LL. D., vice-president of Wilberforce 
University, Wilberforce, Ohio, was 
inspiring and at the same time eml- 
nently practical in its sentiments. 

Professor Scarborough informed 
his hearers that he had been a mém- 
ber of the first class which ever en- 
tered Atlanta University, at a time 
when the fires of war had barely died 
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out, and as a_ student, under - the 
leadership of the first president and. 
founder, Edmund Asa Ware, helped 
to lower the fortifications which sur- 
rounded the site of the present uni- 
versity. During the interval] Profes- 
sor Scarborough has attained na- 
tional fame as a scholar and as a 
writer on elassical subjects, 

President Caroline Hazard of 
Wellesley College, who is suffering 
from a nervous trouble, has given up 
active work for the rest of the col- 
lege year upon the advice of her 
physicians, and has gone to her home 
at Peace Dale, R. I. During her ab- 
sence Mrs, Pendleton, the dean, is 
acting president. 


According to the Saturday Evening 
Post, the University of Michigan has 
12.9 students to one teacher; Wiscon- 
sin, 10.48; Amherst, 11.3; Williams, 
9.6; Yale, 8.47; Princeton, 82, and 
Harvard, 7.2. At two typical small 
colleges in the middle West, Knox 
and Beloit, the percentages are 14 
and 13. 


Dr. Raymond C. Archibald, for- 
merly of the staff of the Ladies Col- 
lege of Mount Allison University, 
Sackville, N. B., but recently profes- 
sor of mathematics at Acadia Uni- 
versity, Wolfville, N. S., has accepted 
a position on the faculty of Brown 
University. He will take up his 
new duties at the beginning of the 
coming college year in the mathe- 
matical department of the Providence 
institution. 


The possibilities of mechanical 
piano players for voice and chorus 
accompaniment is a subject that is 
now receiving a large amount of at- 
tention. At the summer school of the 
American Institute of Normal Meth- 
ods, held at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, for three 
weeks in July, this feature of the 
work, which was developed in the 
session of 1907, will be fully worked 
out, and opportunity will be given for 
demonstrating the value and effi- 
cacy of these instruments, especially 
in connection with. their use in 
school music work. This is only one 
of the ways in which this well- 
known institute demonstrates its 
ability to keep fully abreast of the 
times, and its plan of trying out 
everything new and valuable in its 
special field. Teachers and _ super- 
visors who wish to keep in touch 
with the latest methods are advised 
to send for the booklet of the school, 
which is mailed free upon application 
to the business manager, William M. 
Hatch, 221 Columbus avenue, Bos- 
ton. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning June 29, 1908 

Total expense, including board and tuition, 
$36 to $42. 

Credit toward a degree given for all work of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents, Delightful summer climate, 

For circulars, address 

JAMES 8. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono Maine. 


New York University Summer School 3 


University Heights, New York City 
July 1st—August 11th, 1908. 
Reduced Rates on Railroads. 
Por Bulletin Address 
JAMES E. LOUGH, PH.D., DIRECTOR 


Normal College of the North 


American Gymnastic Union 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The oldest American institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training. 

One-year, two-year and four-year courses 
open to high school graduates. 

Special courses. 

For illustrated catalogue, etc., address 
CARL J. KROH, President of the Normal Col- 
lege of the N. A. G. U., 415-419 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE AWFUL JUNGLE. 


The meadow is an awful place 
For one so young as I; 
The dandelion you must face, 
The fiery dragon fly, 
The snakeroot and the adder’s tongue; 
Terribilous to one so young! 


Though gentle cowslips kindly yield 
Milkweed and buttercup, 
Beside you, hidden in the field, 
The bear’s paw reaches up 
To grab at you, behind, before; 
While tiger lilies rounce and roar, 


And my! what brigand armies pass 

On horse flies or on foot, 

Their Turk’s beards waving in the 
grass; 

They’re armed with arrowroot. 
And all the flowers have pistils, too; 
While sword grass waits to cut you 

through. 


Now maybe Indian pipes don’t mean 
A horrid Soowix camp! 

And think! there’s toadstools to be 

seen, 

Horrificently damp. 

I tell you, I ain’t going to go 

Where crawly-wawly creatures grow! 

—Sinclair Lewis, in Woman’s Home 
Companion for May. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies BOsto™ 


York, N Y.,156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Bldg. 


Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 


Portiand, Ore., 1210 Williams Ave 
r Bide. Berkeley, Cal., 414 Studio Bidg 


Onteazo, 2 $a, Pen Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 618 Peyton Bidg. Los Angeles, Gal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


FISH 


AGENGY 


Massachusetts Lducators’ Agency 


we recommend the BEST. 


6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


E. J. Locke, Manager, 


Long distance telephone 


RS 
|EDUCATO EXCHANGE 


During the last five years our business 
has increased 67 per cent. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. 


Publisher. Price. 


To the End of the Middle Ages..... Ward & Wallace Gide. ) G. _P. Putnam’ - Sons, N, ¥. one 60 


South America on the Eve of Emancipation...Moses a so ee “ 1.50 
The New York of Yesterday...............-...- Mott “ 
In the Woods and on the Shore.................. Ware L. C. Page & Co., Boston — 
The Government of England.................... Lowell MacMillan Co., Zs &- 4.00 
Latin Prose Composition Based on Cicero. Pearson American Book Co. 50 
English Poems.. Baldwin & Paul (Ed “ 1.00 

Why 4 --Walton J.B. Lippincott Co. hie Phila. 1.00 
The Life and Works of Christo her pepe --»-Brumbaugh “ 5 00 
Righthandedness and Lefthandedness.. -.-Gould 1.25 

Lord Stranleigh........... D. Appleton & Co., N. x. 1.50 

The Girl and the Game.....-- Williams Charles Scribner’s Sons *‘ — 
Over Against Green Peak.... Humphrey Henry Holt & Co., - 1.25 


_Educational Institutions. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


BRIDGEWATER, 
addrees the Principal, 


A.G Boyrpex, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Frrousure, Mass. 
F tal address 


HOOL, Mass, 
@alled to of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


A HOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
Department for the peda- 
vical and technical training of teachers of 
fhe commercial branches. Fer catalogue 
address J. AspuRY PrrMAn, Principal. 


= 


THE WRONG TIME. 


Miss Jackson—‘Mr. Johnsing, ah 
have fin’lly decided to be yo’ wife if 
yo’ wants me!” 

_Mr. Johnsing, unaffectedly—‘Dis 
am de unsuspicious time to impose 


yo’self to me. Ah understand yo’ 
just lost yo’ job!” 
FORESTALLED. 


Mistress—“Jane, I saw the milk- 
man kiss you this morning. In the 
future I will take the milk in.” 

Jane—‘’Twouldn’t be no _ use, 
mum. He’s promised never to kiss 
anybody but me.”—London Illus- 
trated Bits, 


To Study Southern Forests. 


An important step in the general 
movement to bring many of the rich 
stands of timber in the South under 
a scientific plan of forest manage- 
ment is the offer made by the school 
of forestry of the University of 
Georgia at Athens, Ga., to furnish 
timber owners experts who will ex- 
amine and report upon any of the 
forests in the state. The object of 
the offer is to collect information in 
regard to the forest resources of the 
state, to spread a knowledge of for- 
estry and to improve forest conditions. 
The forest school will furnish the ex- 
perts free, and the only expense which 
will be borne by the forest owner will 
be paid for the traveling and subsist- 
ence expenses of the expert while 
making the examination. In cases 
where several owners of the same 
locality apply the expenses will be 
prorated. When applications for ex- 
amination are made, the owners have 
been asked to give their names and 
post-office addresses, location of tract, 


area of tract, character of forest as’. 


shown by the kinds of trees growing 
on the land, the conditions of the for- 
est, whether mature, original, or sec- 
ond growth, whether the land has 
been burned or cut over, and the 
wishes of the owner regarding the 
use of the land. 


Whatever is the matter with you, 
let your feelings soak at home and 
starch them stiff before the world.— 
Blanche Howard. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


{Continued from page 661.} 


the other indicates that money is go- 
ing a-begging for lack of profitable 
means of employment. 


A REAL PEACE COURT. 

In the rapid succession of stirring 
events less attention than its sig- 
nificance deserves has been given 
to the inauguration at  Cartago, 
Costa Rica, of the Central American 
peace court, for which provision was 
made in one of the treaties framed at 
the Central American peace confer- 
ence at Washington some months 
ago. This court is a permanent 
tribunal, consisting of one judge from 
each of the five Central American re- 
publics, whose position is dignified by 
a salary of $8,000 a year. The five 
contracting governments have bound 
themselves to submit to this court 
all disputes which may arise be- 
tween them, and to obey and enforce 
the decisions rendered; and the juris- 
diction of the court extends not only 
to quarrels between states, but to 
cases brought by individuals against 
any state. 


+ 
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Summer Music School in Boston. 


The American Institute of Norinal 
Methods, organized in 1891, will hold 
its eighteenth annual session July 7 
to 24 at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Huntington avenue, 
Boston. It is equipped to increase 
the efficiency of those already en- 
gaged in teaching and to prepare 
others for special work in vocal mu- 
sic and other special branches. Every 
one knows that Boston, as a city for 
summer sojourning, is unsurpassed 
because of its historic interest and 
delightful suburbs. ‘The institute of- 
fers fundamental and carefuily- 
graded instru¢tion in methods, and 
in its musie department the follow- 
ing: A practice teaching course, a 
sight-reading course, a course in 
conducting, courses in high school 
subjects. including musical apprecia- 
tion and musical analysis, special 
courses for graduates of the school 
and for other advanced students. 
There are social enjoyments for all 
members of the institute, and excur- 
sions to points of interest in and 
about Boston. In the departments 
of drawing and penmanship thorough 
preparation is given for the special- 
ist's work in public schools and 
academies. The curriculum of the 
institute is so arranged that these 
branches may be pursued in connec- 
tion with music. The institute is 
the oldest and best equipped school 
of its kind in the United States, The 
training it offers fits teachers to use 
any material and any téxt-books, Its 
graduates are sought for important 
and lucrative appointments through- 
out the country. 


a 


In a certain London suburb a hoy, 
quite recently, was pushing a_ well- 
loaded barrow up a very steep hill. 
The perspiration poured off the hoy, 
but he leaned forward to his work un- 
til he was almost horizontal. 

“Hi, boy!” called out a benevo- 
lent-looking old gentleman, “push the 
barrow up the hill zigzag, from side 
to side, and you'll find it will go 
easier.” 

The boy shouted back: “Not so 
much of yer blessed advice! Give us 
a shove,” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

The annual visit of John C. Rice 
and Sally Cohen is always one of the 
events of the season. Their vehicle 
this year, “A Bachelor's Wife,” is 
one of the best they have ever played. 
A dancing act that is one of the hest 
ever seen in vaudeville is that done 
by the Six American Dancers, who 
have been one of the real genuine 
hits of the present vaudeville season. 
Earl C. Reynolds and Nellie Done- 
gan, who will be remembered as the 
leaders in the skating scene with 
Anna Held’s “A Parisian Model,” are 
now doing a roller-skating act that is 
in a class by itself. The four Flood 
brothers, unusually 


comedians: Herbert Cyril, “The Lon- 


don Johnnie,” with his catchily-sung 
English patter songs; the Kikudas, 


two very expert Japanese acrobats 
and jugglers; Collins and Brown, a 
pair of droll Dutch comedians; Wood 
and Lawson, singers and dancers; 
Polk and Polk, acrobats and = equil'- 
brists: Harry Bobker, in character 
impersonations, and new kinetograph 
pictures will all be among the numn- 
bers on a pleasing program. 


Aap. 


RISING GENERATION. 
Master—“You want large wages for 
a boy who’s had no experience.” 
Boy—“Well, ain’t it harder for me 
when I don’t know how’?’—London 
Opinion. 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE IT? 


Strange that we should always give 
a narrow-minded man a wide berth. 

The only girl who regards love asa 
serious matter is she who has been in 
love but once. 


There is nothing new under the 
sun. Even in making mistakes we 
are merely imitating—New York 
Times. 


The Farmer—‘“I thought you said 
you'd been used to workin’ ona 
dairy farm?” 

The New Hand—-“‘So I have.” 

The Farmer—‘What, an’ you can't 
milk a cow!’ 

The New Hand-—‘‘Course 
all 1 done was to 
Sketch. 


I ean't; 
pump.”—The 


HAPPY GO LUCKY. 
Though money and brains make an 
excellent team, 
It is very consoling to see there 
Are thousands thousands 
people who seem 
To get on with but little of either. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


“I wonder,” said Mrs. Browne, “if 
Mr. Luschman is likely to be re- 
formed to any extent by the new or- 
der of things. He’s married now, you 
know.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Malaprop, “he’s 
henedictine now.’—Philadelphia 
Press. 


of 


HER RETORT. 

She was fretting about her trousseau, 
Said he, “If that worries yousseau, 

Why, we will not wed.” 

Then the maid she said: 
“If you want to back out, why just 

doussean.” 
—E. P. Pitzer. 


clever acrobatic | 


; can we find time to 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WwW HY don’t you solicit applications for teachers, writes a superintendent to whom we 

have furnished a good many. ‘“‘My mail ig full of entreaties from other agencies 
begging me to teil them what vacancies there are, and now and then offering to pay for such 
information if their candidates are elected (you ean judge where such letters go), but you 
have noteven mentioned your agency to me. However, we want,’’ etc. It is trne we have 
sent out no advertising matter D N 5 applications have come into us 
to schools this year because the oO T OU so rapidly that even with our 
constantly increasing list of candidates our effort has to be upon getting more first-class 
teachers rather than upon finding places for them. Our old patrons tind it wise to come back 
to us; our staunchest friends are those who have tried more persistent agencies to their 
sorrow, and have come back to us. Three high schools have taken 17 teachers from us 


this year. We are always glad to make new friends, but how SOL! Cc iT ? 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


gig 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS AL 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


DITORIUMB 
CHICAGO 


introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN ..:.: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 

and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

me ota) every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om er 
ess 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
No use to 
n 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES 


large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds ef 
teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, frum $40 a month to $°,000 a year. 
Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free Address THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Ave: 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general eaucation wanted for work m 
‘ High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., : arrisburg, Pa., 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 26 s 


20 Boylston St. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


Manhattan Building. 


i! 
ful School and College Bureau Chicas 
TEACHERS IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 
NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 


Winship 


Teachers’ 
Agency 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Betton 
156 B Free Street, Portland, Maine. 
Good positions for Fall now on our books 
STUART "ACENCY 
G. A, STUART 
PROP. 
New York and Boston. No Registration Fee May 
and June unless position secured. 
We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 
F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager. 
h ly fall i d Teachers’ A y between 
The only fully equippe eachers’ Agency betwee 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 
29-A Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
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Common Sense Exercises 


IN 


GEOGRAPHY 


By SEYMOUR EATON 


The purpose of this manual is to offer sug- 
gestive questions on geography which will 
require the pupils to think, and which will 
test their knowledge of the subject. It con- 
sists of over 600 questions on the geography 
of the United States and of the continents 
from the physical, commercial and industrial 
standpoints. It places at the disposal of the 
teacher many helpful ideas, and at the same 
time naturally suggests other methods of 
handling the subject. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street. Boston 


JUKES—EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 
By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable 
bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and 
imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


W! 


ELLS’ 


SERIES OF MATHEMATICS 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY take pleasure in announcing the 


publication of two new books in this well-known and popular Series 


NEW PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 


AND 


FIRST COURSE ALGEBRA 


The NEW PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY (in press) is radi- 


cally different from all other texts. It meets actual conditions and 
contains features which the teacher has hitherto been forced to supply. 


The FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA is designed for High 


Schools. The book covers the subject through simultaneous equa- 


tions and proportion. The work is made attractive and practical 
without weakening the subject from a mathematical standpoint. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, - - 


Boston: 1!20 Boylston Street 


Publishers 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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